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Now all his fear was lost in bitter humiliation. | scene of the parting, and sometimes still, picking 

He stood motionless, but faced without flinching | nervously at the soft blanketing that covered the 
the men who reached up with bloody hands, | boughs which formed his bed. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF PORT ROYAL. |dragged him from the bl rock, so often his The leaves had fallen before he grew strong 

| resting-place, and dropped him down the muddy | enough to walk again down the narrow footpath 

| banks into the river-bed, now narrow and shallow | to the rock. The grass was dead and matted; 

The Man Who Laughed. i in the ebb-tide. | the money had not been disturbed. 


For the Companion. 


In Two PARTS.—PaRT II. 


It was the twentieth of August. Two black,| The pirate crew jeered as he slid down the| After this, every few days he walked to the | 


tall-masted, long and narrow vessels lay at anchor slimy sides; then they went on up the river to| rock. As the winter approached, he started earlier 
in the Basin. Black and narrow, too, were the | finish their bloody task. |and returned later. Often the Indian went to 
two long, low boats that put off from their sides, The water was not deep enough to drown him, | | meet him, and carried him back, the shrivelled 


and black, with white skull and crossbones, was | and, after a few moments, the instinct of self- | form hardly seeming a weight to the sinewy | 


the flag that hung limp at the head of the tall | preservation led him to crawl through the red | | frame that could sling a caribou and tramp fresh 


main-mast. mud to the firm ground, where he lay exhausted | trails untired. 

The British flag was flying from the fort, but | until the warm sunshine of the morning one The Indian had asked no questions as to these 
the men in the long boats had no fear of its de- | the mud-coated clothing, and revived his chilled | journeys. He knew the boy waited for the priest, 
fenders. | and stiffened limbs. and as the frail form daily grew weaker, he knew 
The inhabitants of Port Royal were without | Then, half-bewildered, he rose and walked | also that unless the priest should come soon, the 
warning of the vessels’ approach, and had not | toward the settlement. Not a building was stand- | waiting and the coming would be in vain. 
time to fly before the landing of the boats. 
Those who were bold enough to fight the 
pirates were put to death. 

Two men who refused to show the treas- 
ures of the chapel were hanged on a limb 
of the oak-tree near the fort, and a woman 
who refused to give information of the same 
kind was tortured to death, with her two 
little children. Twenty houses were pillaged 
and burned. 

The smoke of the burning buildings 
alarmed the inhabitants up Equille River. 
The hunchback had spent most of the day 
in the little house of the priest, which he 
still occupied. Oppressed with unusual 
disquiet, he had gone much earlier than 
was his wont down the river to the big rock. 
When the alarm reached the settlers, he 
was not among them, and in their haste to 
escape to the thick woods of the mountain 
no one thought to look for him. 

Coiled up on the top of the rock he sat, 
with his face turned toward the spot where 
the Frenchman had buried the money. It 
was his nightly resort and his usual posi- 
tion. Never once since the terrible night 
when he saw the treasure buried had he 
failed to keep these vigils, and he had never 
once even parted the rank grass that now 
grew over the buried gold. Every night, as 
he drew near the rock, he had feared to see 
fresh earth piled about and the treasure 
gone. 

But a deeper concern than even this filled 2 
his thoughts all the dreary days. He 71) 
could not remember where he had concealed om) \ < 
the casket which contained the gold of the “Mt aks 4 dl 
priest. 17 

His memory of that act wasa blank. He 
knew that in the early part of the day he 
had buried it, but where he could not re- 
member. The parting with the priest, the 
anger and fright of the interview with De 
Gautiens, and the greater treasure left in his 
power had united to obliterate all know- 
ledge of the other. 

As he lay thinking of it on this evening 
of the twentieth, he fell asleep. Waking 
suddenly, he saw red flames reflected from 
the sky above the mountain, and smoke “TELL ME, PAUL, WHAT DOES HE MEAN?” 
rolling above the trees in the valley. He 
had hardly time to reach the edge of the 
rock before a group of men turned the curve of | ing—nothing but smoking ruins. 
the river, and came in view only a few yards away. house, too, was gone; only ashes and black 

“It is the evil one!’’ exclaimed the foremost brands remained where it stood. 
man, starting back as he sighted the hunchback He had no longer a shelter. Now was the time | cacy, in the eating of which he did not share. 
outlined against the lurid light. to go to the faithful Indian. Without awaiting| The painful, hunted look on the white face | 

“Or else one of his fish out of the river here,” the return of the habitants, the boy set out through 





ing from the trading stations, brought some deli- 


Indian, but he had it from another, and he from 
another, till the provinces and the seas were 
spanned by this telephone of the universe. 

“The father will sail from France in May. 
Wait.’ 

The message had a wonderful effect upon the 
| boy. He grew betterat once. But the long, sunny 
days wore May out, and June, and all the summer 
months. The sudden strength failed, and again 
the journeys to the rock had to be given up. 

Sometimes for days Claude never stirred from 
the blanketing. After these weak days the Ind- 
ian would carry him to the woods, when he went 
to gather his medicines. This would give him 
new strength, and he would try to walk down the 
river to the rock. Often the Indian carried him 
there, and left him alone for hours. 

A new thought troubled him. If he died be- 
fore the father came, should he tell Paul of the 

buried money? Should he even tell the 
priest? If De Gautiens lived, there would 
be no need to tell; if he were dead, some 
one must know, to give the money to the 
French King. 

The thought that most weakened him 
was that he could not yet remember where 
he had hidden the gold of the priest. 
Would the priest believe him if he told him 
this? And if he did not come so that he 
could tell him, what would the father think 
he had done with it? 

September and October passed, and as the 
hope of his coming grew faint and weak, 
so did the worn little body of Claude, who 
always lay with his face to the open door- 
Way. 

Meanwhile the priest had been striving 
to keep his promise to return. The winter 
was occupied in pleading, and it was not 
until spring that he obtained of the French 
King an order for Villebon to proceed with 
a force to retake the colony of Acadia. 
Then it was he started the message to the 
boy, and a week afterward followed the 
message in the Solei? d’ Afrique, the fastest 
sailing vessel of the time. 

Seven miles an hour she made, and the 
beginning of July saw her in Quebec. But 
from apprehension of an attack on the city 
by the English, Frontenac detained the 
vessel for some months; and it was the 
twenty-sixth of November when she arrived 
at Port Royal, accompanied by a sloop of 
war, which was at once manned and directed 
against the town. 

The English fiag was flying from the fort, 
but no Englishmen were there to defend it. 
The soldiers landed without resistance. 

On board the sloop was Father Petete; 
and as soon as they reached the shore he 
proceeded up the river to the wigwam of 
Paul. He had heard of the visit of the 
pirates and their work of pillage, and it 
was with no surprise that he saw the deso- 
late spot where the settlement had been. 

The day was one of the warm, mellow 
ones that often brighten November with 
memories of the summer past, and it was 
noon when the priest reached the wigwam. 

Paul was not there. The hunchback lay 
on the blanketed bed of boughs at the 


The priest’s| Paul fed him and cared for him, laid the best| head of the camp; but the brown eyes were 
of the food before him, and always, when return- | closed in sleep, and the intent ears that had 
fevensine so long for this step were dull to its 


| approach. 
The face looked pitifully shrunken and white, 





said another. the thick forest toward the encampment on the 
“Take him to the settlement and burn him; a/ mountain-side. 
knotty stick catches quickly,”’ said a third. The river from the settlement up was a tum- 
‘*No,”’ said the leader of the band, “let him | bling, twisting stream. Along its edge was the 
live. That will be torture enough for him. Give | well-worn trail, half-hidden at times by thick 
him a taste of the water, though; it may untangle | underbrush. Up this rough footway he toiled 
his snarled body to climb out over these slimy slowly to the wigwam of Paul, who welcomed 
red banks. Tumble him in, men, and let us on him with food and kind words. 
to the houses!” ‘“‘Medicine Paul’? he was called. He lived 
The boy made no outery and no resistance as | alone, half a mile below the encampment. When 
the rough men dragged him down from the rock. the Indians were ailing, he visited and cured 
It was against his nature to yield, and he had cour- | them; when they were well he seldom entered 
age to defend his life, but the cruel jests upon his | their camps. His fame as a doctor had spread 
crooked body made him powerless. beyond the woods. The garrison had secured his 
Every day since the priest went away he had | services during the previous winter, when a 
had to meet this bitter reminder in some form, | strange disease baffled their physician. 
and it always left him powerless, even to retort. It was well he had skill, for the hunchback 
While the priest was there he had rarely gone | waked in the morning with a high fever. For 
about alone, and had been shielded by the care | weeks he lay, knowing not even the Indian; 
and love of the strong man. | talking sometimes of the priest, rehearsing the 





when the boy came to him was no longer there. | and the hair had been left to grow, and hung 
He was never taunted now. -The stern, wordless | about the humped shoulders. Claude was slowly 
love of the Indian and the quiet efficacy of the | fading away. There was no pain, no visible 
great trees had turned his bitter thoughts into | cause of the decline, but a loss of strength from 
peaceful channels, and he spoke of his deformity | day to day, and life only kept in the body by the 
now but seldom. Together they talked of many | strong desire to wait for the coming of the priest. 
things, but oftenest of the priest. Sometimes the| No fear of the boy’s death had ever entered the 
boy would beg to hear again the story of the| priest’s mind. He had looked forward to his 
time the strong priest found him and carried him | future and planned it for him, and in fulfilment 
away in his arms, crying because he was small | of the plans he had come now to take him back 
and crooked. to France. The return voyage was spoken, and a 
Then he would himself rehearse that other | home awaiting him there. 
scene, as his imagination had pictured it, of the The shock of finding the boy so ill, and the 
cruel, laughing man, and there would come over | pathos of the thin, white face resting upon the 
the thin, white face the look that found no expres- withered little hand, the shrunken deformity of 
sion now in words. Then the Indian, quick to the wasted body, and the knowledge of all the 
perceive, would bring his mind back always to| brave spirit had undergone, overcame the priest, 
the priest, and as the long winter wore away, the | and he sank down upon the ground beside him 
boy grew more reconciled to his deformity. | | and wept as he had not since that other day so 
Early in the spring a message came from the | long ago, when he had found him and carried 
priest. Only the word given to Paul by another | him to the fort. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The boy waked, and started up with a glad cry 
of recognition. 

“I told you to wait and I would come,”’ said 
the priest, simply, holding both the little hands 
firmly in his own. 

“I waited,” said the boy. 

“And I came,” replied the priest. Then he 
told something of the long story of his adven- 
tures in getting there. 

When the tale was finished the Indian came in. 
He had seen the priest far down the river, but had 
left the two alone for the first greeting. Now he 
came for his own welcome. 

The priest laid his white hand in the hard, 
brown one of the Indian, and there was a moment 
of silence. Each gazed 
There had been a bond of life and death between 
these men once, and neither could ever forget or | 
suffer a breach of it. 

“I would have come sooner had it been possi- | 
ble,” said the priest. ‘But I knew you would 


care for him, and I felt relieved in knowing also | 


that with the gold the boy had, you could both be 
comfortable for years, had I not been able to 
reach you.” 
The Indian glanced at the boy, and the boy 
looked first in his face, then in the priest’s. 
“There has been no gold, Father Petete,”’ 
said. ‘I cannot remember where I hid it. 


in the other's face. | 








| interest in the Frenchman’s story, 
he | 
Oh, | ing and unclasping a bit of twig that had fallen 


and faded again to its wonted satin But he | 
did not speak. 

There was no sound in the camp. Outside, the 
glow of the noon had changed to gray, and the 
green shadows from the firs entered the wigwam 
and cast a gloom over all. A step broke the twigs 
of the footpath, and a man pushed aside the 
Indian and came into the camp. 


It was the French secretary, De Gautiens. He 


| did not speak in answer to the inquiring look of 


the priest, but went direct to the bed where the 
boy lay. 

“Your pardon again, lad,’’ he said. ‘The 
money is safe. You are made of stuff like the 
rock itself. Your pardon, for my hard words 
and rough usage!"’ 

This time the boy did not refuse the proffered | 
| hand, but he only listened quietly while the 


Frenchman related to the priest the story of the 


hidden treasure. 

“The king shall give him a generous share,” 
said De Gautiens, in conclusion. ‘And he can 
live in luxury the rest of his days, and know 
that a straight soul has its reward if the body be 
bent —”’ 

At the mention of the body, the priest lost his 
and turned 
again to the boy, who lay still, his hands clasp- 


will you believe me, and not think I have stolen | on the gay blanketing. 


it and lie? Truly I cannot remember—but do | 
you believe me ?”’ 
‘Hush, Claude,” said the father, gently. ““Why 


should I not believe you? 
me? ‘Tell me about it.” 

The boy did not answer for a few moments. 
The sudden relief from the fear that had been 
torturing him was too great a shock. 

“I know nothing to tell,” he said, at last, ‘‘ex- 
cept that I took it from the house and buried it 
somewhere. It was that day before the night you 
went away; and your going and leaving me—and 
something else that happened that night to frighten 
me—made me forget, some way. I have tried 
every day to remember, but it will not come to 
me, and I was afraid you would believe I lied. 


Did you ever deceive 


That is what has made me weak—I think 80 | 


But no matter how much I think, it will 
not come to me. Even my head cannot do any- 
thing straight,’’ he added, with a smile; ‘‘even 
my head is all kinked in its thoughts, like my 
body.”’ 

For answer the priest laid his hand with the old, 
soothing pressure on the boy’s head. But the boy 
smiled again. 

“J do not rave about it now, father,’’ he said. 
«Paul has told me the story so often, that I see 
and think only of that other man, and not of the 
one who made me humpbacked.” 

A glance passed between the men. 

“J have always thought I would see him, 
though, before I died,’’ continued the boy, not 
noticing the glance. ‘‘And I wanted to hurt him; 
but I do not think that now—going so much 
sooner makes it different—and then what would 
be the use? Nothing I could say cou/d make him 
understand what it has been to me, and I would 
not like to have him half know. That is what I 
thought first, when I began to feel less angry 
toward him; and lately I have not wanted even to 
tell him if I could. I almost think I could see 
him and not say a word. I did not believe I 
could come to think this way; but it is all so 
different, everything is so different when you 
have days and days to think about it, and know 
you are going so soon. But I would like to prove 
myself, only to see if I could look at him and the 
old hate gone —’”’ 

A shadow clouded the face of the priest. He 
opened his lips to speak, but closed them again 
without a word. 

“It was a dreadful thing to do, and he may have 
been sorry since, though Paul said he laughed. 
Oh, how could he laugh?’’ The thin face lighted 
up for an instant with the old fire and hatred, 
which faded as instantly. 

‘But if he has been sorry since, I would like to 
have him know that I do not hate so much now. 
I was sure yesterday I could forgive him, but it 
hurts so when I talk about it that I am almost 
afraid I could not. But if he is sorry, I would 
have liked just to let him know.”’ 

The Indian rose and stood in the open door- 
way, his face turned from the two in the wig- 
wam. 

The priest covered his own face with his hands, 
as he leaned forward and spoke to the boy. 

“Claude,’’ he said, ‘“‘Claude, I think he does 
know.” 

The boy looked up, wonderingly. 

‘You mean,” he said, “that you will tell him 
for me, perhaps, even if I cannot see him ?”’ 

“No,”’ said the priest. ‘I mean that he knows 
now—you have told him—Claude, I—tell him, 
Paul! tell him! I cannot.” 

The Indian turned and faced the two, the boy 
full of wonder, the man weak with humility. 

“Tell me, Paul!’’ repeated the boy. ‘What 
does he mean ?”’ 

‘He mean,’’ said the Indian, slowly, ‘both 
men, one man—one who laugh, one who cry, 
same man. First laugh, then cry, laugh last only 
little while, cry last all years to now; cry wash 
laugh all out, no more laugh, only big sorry now— 
big sorry all time since the cry. Only one man, 
man who cry.’ 


much. 





|the gold 





| swimming, rowing, jumping, riding, cricket, 


“Now if I could but remember where the cas- 
ket is hid,’ he said, wearily. “If I could do 
that, then I would have done all the things I 
waited for—all the things !”’ 

‘Not all, Claude,"’ interposed the father, ‘‘not 
all; there is one thing yet.” 

“It seems as if I might remember,’ wearily 
continued the boy, unmindful of the priest's 
words, *‘but I cannot;’’ and a shadow, that was 
not of the firs, settled on the white face. 

“There is one thing yet you have not done,” 
said the priest again. ‘Can you not say it, 
Claude? I have no right to it, but say it to com- 
fort me! think a moment, and say it!’ 

*T am thinking, all the time,” 
the time—and only about the man who picked 
me up and cried. Oh, if I could remember where 
is! I can almost remember now, 
almost —”’ 

The eyes brightened for an instant, and then 
the light faded from them forever; and the con- 
torted little furm was no longer a humiliation to 
the brave spirit that had been compelled to dwell 
in it. 

De Gantiens himself received the reward he 
said the king should give the hunchback. 

The casket of gold is yet unfound. Some who 
tell the story say that the Indian knew its hiding- 
place, and kept it for his own use. Others say it 
is still buried in the neighborhood of the rock. 


Grace Dean McLeop. 


DECEMBER. ‘ 


The latest Of her race, she takes 
The autumn’s vacant throne ! 

She has but one short moon to live, 
And she must live alone. 


—R. H. Stoddard. 
— nny 


For the Companion. 


SENATOR JIM’S FIRST POTLATCH. 


Jim was an ugly baby—even his mother admitted | 
it—and that, too, in a home where babies were 


annuals and uncommonly pretty. He was an ugly | 
One who sees him for | 
“How very ugly!” and this | 


boy, and is now an ugly man. 
the first time thinks, 
impression is renewed at each meeting. 

Yet Jim, from his early youth, was admired by all 
who knew him well, and the admiration gradually 


extended to many who never saw him, till now the | 


people of more than one Canadian province are ready 


to cheer the mere mention of Senator Jim Thatcher’s | 


name. 

I do not mean merely that Jim is liked and admired 
in spite of his looks. The peculiarity of Jim’s for- 
tune was that his ugly face won admiration. Hun- 
dreds of people have vainly tried to explain why they 
admired Jim’s looks, but none ever succeeded better 
than the clever old lady who said, “Yes, he’s ugly, 
very ugly indeed, but he looks great and friendly.” 

Now this great and friendly look of Senator Jim 
belonged to Jim the small boy, and was, I believe, 
a consequence of his early understanding that he 
was ugly. He must have recognized this when he was 
two or three years old, for his brothers and sisters 
began as early as that to address him, quite affection- 
ately, as “You ugly boy.” 

This vexed Jim no more than the nickname of 
Curlyhead vexed his brother George. He accepted 
his snub nose and wide mouth as cheerfully as his 
lack of a singing voice; it was not a loss to him, but 
something taken from the enjoyment of his friends— 
something for which he felt in honor bound to give 
compensation. 


“It’s not very nice for you to have such an ugly | 


boy, mother dear,” said Jim when he was five years 


old, “but it’s very nice for me to belong to such a} 


handsome family. Of course I’m going to do plenty 
of things to make it up to you.” Then he offered his 
mother the only bunch of lady’s-slipper found that 
season in our woods. 

By diligent practice he made himself an excellent 
elocutionist, because, as he said, it would be a shame 
for him to contribute nothing to the family entertain- 
ments always going on in this cheerful household. 
“I mean to be a satisfactory son to you, father,” was 
Jim’s reason for studying so hard that he took nearly 
all the prizes. In every bodily exercise, running, 
foot- 
| ball and what not, Jim was well to the fore by sheer 


The boy understood. His white face turned | dint of exertion, for he did not begin with an ex- 


whiter, then flamed for a moment with passion, | traordinarily good physique. 


he replied,—‘‘all | 








The mui made him a Peres energy, and it was 
this, and the big heart of the boy, that shone like a 
flame in his face, and drew admiration from people 
who wondered to find themselves giving it. 

Ugly Jim looked great and friendly. 
indeed, the explanation. 

He must have been about eleven years old when 
public spirit began to stir in him, and manifested 
itself in that absurdly open-handed proceeding with 
which his popularity began. Up to that time his 
desire to contribute to the enjoyment of his fellow- 
creatures had not been active beyond the circles of his 
home and his school. 

He had, indeed, invented the “potlatch” for him- 
self before this time. You know, I presume, that 
the potlatch is an institution among the Indian tribes 
of Puget Sound. The savage who aspires to high 


That was, 


social standing saves up blankets and other desirable | 


portables till he has a great store. Then he invites 
his trabe to a feast, and gives away the accumulation. 


This potlatch, by means of which the Indians ambi- | 


tiously beggar themselves, doubtless originated with 
some ancient chief, who was moved by the fantastic 
generosity and the craving for appreciation which 
have always marked our Jim. 

Jim’s preliminary potlatches—we called them 
treats—were small affairs. At home and school it 
became well understood that the ugly boy, when he 


came into possession of a cent, did not squander it, | 


like other lads, on candy or marbles for himself, but 
added it to previously saved coin till he owned at 


least a dime, which he then expended in what his | 


father used to call a ‘‘blow-out”’ for the whole com- 
pany. 


feasts had not the more thoughtful of his compan- 
ions insisted on his partaking of their portions. 


It was a touching comedy to see Jim nobly waving | 


away the proffered sweets, yet relaxing now and 


again from his grandeur to take a bite from the sugar | 


stick of some one, commonly a littie girl, who looked 
like crying at his successive refusals. 


The potlatches of his maturity have happily not | 


left Jim destitute, though the last one consisted of a 


hundred thousand dollars given to establish a per- | 


petual playground for children in the heart of the | 
city whose leading merchant was once our ugly boy. 


It was a warm day in early September when Jim’s | 


Uncle Daniel, a great stump-speaker, billed for a 
political meeting in our village, arrived at Jim’s 
father’s house. There the boys and girls looked for- 
ward with peculiar interest to his coming, for he had 
never failed to begin a visit by presenting each of the 
children with a dollar bill. 
stored away his money according to his habit. Even 
so large a sum could not be laid out on a treat till 
it was hoarded awhile, and enlarged by sundry 
additions. 

While his brothers and sisters dispersed to spend 
the afternoon in extravagant pleasures, Jim, by way 
of delicate compliment to his Uncle Daniel, appeared 
at the public meeting. Posted in the fore-front, he 
had the luck to catch his uncle’s eye. That eminent 
orator was fleshy and droughty; the day was hot; he 
was beginning to thirst; his time for speaking was at 
hand, and a pitcher of water for the speaker had 
been forgotten. 

“Jimmy, come here, my boy,’’ said Uncle Daniel, 
leaning over the front of the platform. 

Jim went forward coolly, probably expecting to be 
called up higher, for he had a good opinion of the 

| political importance of a boy whose uncle had been 
| billed for ten days past as “The celebrated orator, 


| long on placards posted on every board fence and 
shed in our town of Midgeville. 

“Jimmy,” said his uncle, “go over to that refresh- 
ment stand and get me a couple of bottles of pop 
and a tumbler.” 

He handed the ugly boy a fresh, crisp ten-dollar 

bill. 


Jim sternly gave away his goodies to the last | 
morsel, and would never have participated in his own | 


Jim, on this occasion, | 





DEC. 11, 1890. 











“Six dollars and anes cents’ worth of molasses 
candy?” shrieked Miss Meeks. 

“That is my order,” replied Jim, composedly. 
you think you cannot fill it, why, then —”’ 

“But it’s such a tur’ble lot!’ she interrupted. 
“Whatever are you going to do with all that taffy?” 

“Well, I do not wish to seem rude, Miss Meeks, but 
I prefer to say nothing about that this evening.” 
Jim’s deliberation in speaking was very impressive. 

“But, Mr. Edward,’—she turned to the elder 
brother,—“‘it is such a monstrous lot! We don’t sell 
as much molasses candy us that in six months. Lem. 
me see—why, it’s near thirty pounds; for of course 
I’d make the price wholesale. Goodness’ sakes— 
thirty pounds of taffy!” 

“Oh, I’ve nothing to do with it! My brother knows 
his own business. He’s going to pay for it himself, 
you know,” said Edward. “But perhaps you can’t 
make so much by to-morrow ?” 

“TI must have it to-morrow, for to-morrow is Satur- 
day,’’ said Jim. 

“Oh, well, we'll make it all right enough, but I guess 
it’ll keep us all pulling from now out. Oh yes—we 
can make it—we'll be glad to nake it.” 

“Then please do so, Miss Meeks, and deliver it at 
our gate not later than three o’clock,” said Jim, with 
grave politeness, replacing in his pocket the bills he 
had been carelessly handling. He had already 
changed the five for ones. The sum felt larger, and 
so did Jim when this was done. 

No one who was not in or about Colonel Thatcher’s 
front yard next day can imagine how great and 
friendly Jim was. 

“Pud Latimer,” said he, climbing on top of the 
picket fence and smiling amiably at the assembly, 


“If 


| “are you sure that all your friends are here? Haven't 


you forgotten any boys or girls that you know?” 

“Naw, I haint forgot none of ’em. They’s all here, 
barrin’ the widow Murphy’s three childer that’s sick, 
so they is, and Jan Olsen’s one that’s bedrid, and 
there’s six more what couldn’t come because they 
had to work.” 

Jim, on the morning of that eventful day, had 
commissioned Pud to drum up all his acquaintances. 
Not that there was need, for the news that Jimmy 
Thatcher was going to treat the village had spread 
far and wide. 

“Lay aside half a tin for the absent and the sick,” 
said Jim. “I'll carry it to them myself after this 
meeting. Now, Edward, let us have the pleasure of 
handing the taffy out to our friends.” 

In the space between every second pair of pickets 
appeared the nose and eyes of a boy or girl. Jim’s 
school-mates were gathered outside, only the children 
of the Thatcher family being admitted to the labors 
of distribution. Jim had thought of giving places 
on the lawn to our school. ‘‘But we must be true to 
the great principles of democracy,” he finally re- 
marked. It was a phrase caught from his Uncle 
Daniel’s speech of the day before. 

The taffy, duly broken into fragments, was piled on 
the six large square tin platters on which it had 
arrived, and sheltered from the sun in the summer- 
house nearest the fence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Jim, again utilizing 
his uncle’s speech, ‘‘it is with great pride and pleas- 
ure that I appear before you. I have long looked 
forward with eagerness to this occasion, and will 
always remember this as the happiest moment of my 
life. We will now ask you to keep stunding just as 
you are till those nearest the fence are served with 
some of our excellent Miss Meeks’s excellent taffy—a 


talented lady who does credit to our prosperous and 
| the Honorable Daniel Thatcher,” in letters a foot | 


energetic community.” This eulogy was a sudden 
reminiscence of the Bugle’s reading notice which 
had accompanied Miss Meeks’s latest advertisement. 
“Edward, Lucy, Richard, Elvira, Peter, George, 
Samuel,” here Jim turned to his brothers and sisters, 
“TI will now ask you to be good enough to assist me 
in entertaining our young friends.” 

They were mostly years older than Jim, but none 


When Jim had elbowed his way back to the plat- | of them laughed, for his demeanor was awesome in 
form, Uncle Daniel’s speech was begun, but the thirst | its gravity. 


was troubling him, and he saw his small messenger | 
promptly. 
“Good boy, Jimmy! Keep that for a frolic,” and, 
thrusting a five-dollar bill upon his nephew, he thrust 
the rest of the change into his own capacious pocket. 

“Now,” cried Uncle Daniel, waving the bottles with 
the comic air that made him such a favorite, “Now I | 
can take a pop at the government.” 

Amid the roar of laughter at this eminent joke, 


way back through the crowd. 
“Hurray!” he cried to the boys on the outskirts. 


“My uncle has given me a five!’”?” Waving the bill, he | 


went home as fast as he could run. 
| Following far behind him came half the boys of | 
| Midgeville. ‘Whew, fellers!”” roared Pud Latimer, 
who, though far removed from Jim’s social circle, 
had often heard of Jim’s potlatches. 
What’ll he do with it?” 


This problem occupied Jim himself all the rest of | 


the afternoon. A weight was on his mind, and he | 
locked himself up in his own room till tea-time to | 


ponder it thoroughly. By that time his great resolve | 


had taken shape. He had now six dollars and eight 


grand feed for the whole youthful population was in 
his mind’s eye. 

| At tea he was, though not talkative, greater and 
| more friendly, perhaps, than on any other occasion 
in his whole life. All the family were under the 
thrall of the magnetism of his silent and controlled 
emotion. It was plain that he was thinking of mighty 
affairs, and it would have been almost irreverence to 
intrude questions upon his meditation. 

“Edward,” he said to his elder brother, as they 
rose from the meal, ‘“‘will you be so kind as to come 
down town with me?” 

“Certainly, James.” Usually they called each 
other Ned and Jim, but the shadow of great events 
enforced formality. ‘Certainly, James, I’ll do any- 
thing you like.” 

Ned was Jim’s senior by five years, but the sense 
of the ugly boy’s greatness and wealth overtopped 
pride of age, and put all Edward’s affability at his 





brother’s disposal. They soon entered the little shop 
under the sign, ‘“Mary Meeks, Baker and Confec- 
tioner.”’ 


“Miss Meeks, can you deliver me six dollars and 
eight cents’ worth of molasses candy by three o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon?”’ asked Jim, with dignity. 








| cents—a sum beyond his wildest dreams—and a | 





“The order of proceedings that I will beg you to 


Stooping for the drinkables, he said, | observe is this,’’ said Jim, balancing himself steadily 
| on top of the fence and crossing the forefingers of his 
| two hands as he slowly uttered the words: 
| every lady and gentleman be true to themselves and 


“Let 


their higher nature, and when they receive their taffy 


| let them retire out to the other side of the street and 
| give other ladies and gentlemen a chance at the con- 
| fectionery.” 

Jim, forgetting his dignity in excitement, pushed his 


At this Colonel Thatcher, who, with his wife, had 
been watching their ugly boy’s proceedings through 
the shutter of the nearest window, burst into a roar 
of laughter, which was suddenly smothered. Mrs. 
Thatcher placed her hand over the colonel’s mouth. 

“Edwin,” she exclaimed, ‘‘for goodness’ sake don’t 
let James hear you laughing at him. He’d be so 


| offended.” 
“Whew! | 


Jim’s greatness had already impressed his mother, 
and she stood in a delighted awe of him from that 
memorable day. Fortunately he was too near the 
fence to have heard more than his father’s short 
laugh. At that the ugly boy half turned to the win- 
dow, bowing, with a grand sweep of his hat. “My 
parents,” said he, “ladies and gentlemen, are pleased 
to witness our little festivity.” How he mustered 
up the large words and the experienced air that he 
exhibited that day has always puzzled me, but he 
certainly did rise magnificently to the occasion. 

After that we distributed the taffy. The more or 
less dirty hands grabbed it eagerly through the pick 
ets, but there was little tumult or variation from the 
order of proceedings. 

Jim gravely directed his assistants. 
nick’s turn now, Edward.” 
Sinclair, my dear Elvira.” 
Wilkins, please.” Everything went on with solem 
nity. The boy had imposed his authority on the 
entire assembly, and Uncle Daniel, when he heard of 
the affair, prophesied that Jim would make an excel- 
lent chairman. 

After all had been served, even to the third helping, 
Jim, while the outsiders licked their fingers and 
watched the Thatcher children through the pickets, 
apportioned the small remnant of the taffy to his 
assistants, stoically refusing to taste of it himself. 
This supernatural unselfishness was too much for 
Pud Latimer. 

“Look a here!’ he protested. ‘This aint no fair 
shake. This here taffy’s the finest I ever see. Say! 
You aint goin’ to give every scrap away, you aint!” 


“It’s Abe Cor- 
“Now help Jenny 
“A little more to Peter 
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Jim smiled aenevennty as any willing martyr at 
the stake. 


Thatcher children consumed the last morsels. 

“Look here! Say! I’ve had five helpin’s, I have— 
take some of this here!” He extracted from his 
trousers’ pocket a mass wrapped in newspaper, and 
thrust it through the pickets. 

At that Jim relaxed. “If it’s any plensure to you, 
Pud,” said he, and calmly took one bite from the por- 
tion of the raggedest boy in Midgeville. ‘Thank you 
very much, Pud,” he said, with his mouth full, bow- 
ing and retiring. 

It was too sublime, and the crowd felt it. “Hooray 
for Jim Thatcher!” they yelled. ‘Hooray! hooray! 
hooray!’ and went cheering down the street to vaunt 
our ugly boy. 

“That potlatch,” Senator Jim says himself, “was 
the beginning of my popularity. 
was always appreciated and always called Mr. Jim 
after that. And it’s the only time I ever gave taffy 
to the multitude; won’t you bear me out on that?” 


E. W. THOMSON. 
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DEATHLESS CHARACTER. 


Earth's transitory things decay ; 
Its pops, its pleasures, away; 
But the sweet memory of the good 
Survives in the vicissitude. 
—Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


SIX CAMERAS. 
In Two PArts.— Part II. 
Shawenegan in the Morning. 


The month of May is a time of anxiety with the 
inspector and his men, at the government post below 
Shawenegan Cataract. The great river was now rising 
fast with the melting of the snow about its head- 
waters. During the evening and night which we 
passed at the post, the water in the Pool rose a foot, 
and was expected to rise several feet higher. The 
country was growing green about Shawenegan, but 
the great northern wilderness where the St. Maurice 
rises was still buried deep in snow. 

The sources of the St. Maurice have 
never been fully explored; but it is 
supposed to drain an area of thirty 
thousand square miles, including not 
less than a hundred lakes. Exten- 
sive lumbering operations are con- 
ducted upon many of the tributary 
rivers; and to float the logs down to 
Three Rivers, where they are worked, 
the Dominion Government has ex- 
pended a million dollars or more 
upon piers, booms and “ slides.’’ The 
post at Shawenegan is especially 
concerned with the booms above and 
below the cataract, and with the 
“slide” down which the logs are 
taken to avoid the Falls. 

Twice during the night the in- 
spector and his men had been astir, 
for one of the booms had been parted 
by the pressure of the currents. At 
dawn the men were engaged in re- 
pairing it. 

The booms, it may be explained, 
are long lines of timber joined by 
chain cables. Those at the Pool 
consist of sections, each composed 
of three squared timbers, floored 
over diagonally with deals; they float 
on the water, and afford a footing upon which the 
river-men travel easily for miles. The piers are built 
to afford anchorage for tlle booms, where great quan- 
tities of logs are collected and held. 


At five o’clock we were called, and informed that at | 


six the inspector, with his men, would find it neces- 
sary to cross the Pool to the “ bay,”’ above the foot 
of the cataract, and that we could accompany him. 
Alan was already out for a walk wit) “ Filibuster,” 
who had promptly attacked the resident dog, a fine | 
water spaniel belonging to Monsieur Rousseau. Sel- 


It was hard, for he had a sweet tooth, but | 
his resolve was firm till Pud broke into a howl as the | 


It seems to me I | 
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| the oars. A fifth stood in the wht armed with a 
pike-pole, to fend. The sixth sat astern with a broad 
steering-paddle. 

We pushed off just in time to avoid the waves of a 
second “ working” of the Pool, and pulled fer the 
boom, which layjabout six hundred yards out from the 
landing. The current was strong, but the boatmen 
easily stemmed it. Upon reaching the boom they 
jumped out upon it, and proceeded to tow the bateau 
by a line up the Pool. 

The boom, called a “glancing boom,” extends 
around the entire west and northwest shore of the 
Pool, and makes in at the foot of the “slide” on the 
north side of the cataract in such a manner as to in- 
close the logs as they descend. 

The men ran rapidly along, quite careless of the 
foaming waves, which broke across the boom and at 
times drenched their oil-skins. 

Presently the full force of the current, setting out 
from the foot of the cataract, broke against the boom. 
The turmoil of water was so startling that the ladies 
of the party became alarmed. At the same time the 
great white face of the Falls came into view, past the 
wooded point which had thus far hidden it; and 
| the full-toned roar of Shawenegan burst upon our 
| ears. 

It is not in one sheer leap, like Niagara, but now 
| Showed itself as a great white sheet, falling a hundred 
| and sixty-two feet on an irregular incline five hundred 
| feet in length, amidst a vast cloud of mist in which, 
| when the sun shines, there play a thousand arcs of 
rainbow. The contour of the Falls around the brink 
is that of a bow, 
but not so fully 
curved to the 
horseshoe form 
as Niagara. Like 
Niagara, the river 
is divided by a 
large green island 
just above the 
cataract. A 
small arm of the 


SHAWENEGAN FALLS. 


| river makes around the headland on the north side, 
converting that, also, into an island. 

The width of the curve at the brink over which the 
| main stream falls is probably seven hundred yards. 
On the south shore there is a foamy bight, walled 
around with crags; but immediately the headland on 
| that side, below, deflects the rapid sharply to the 
north side; and, from that point, contracted to a width 


tumultuously down into the Pool, exhibiting mighty 
| rhythmic waves, like the whirlpool rapids below 


ma and Libbie hastily appeared, and we took a break- Niagara, and not at all inferior in grandeur to those. 





fast prepared by the French-Canadian housekeeper. 
The cookery at the post is necessarily primitive, the 
supplies furnished being limited to the necessaries of 
life. 

The morning was by no means warm, for mid-May. 
Alan told us that there was frost upon the grass, and 
that ice had formed on a bucket of water at the door. 

* But it is fine!” he exclaimed. “ Filibuster and I 
climbed the hill up back of the post here. Justa little 
of the white of the Falls is in sight over the spruces 
of the point opposite. I know from the roar that it’s 
tremendous! ” 

We had taken the precaution to load with plates | 
four of our cameras the previous evening, and our 
preparations were soon made. Promptly at six 
o’clock a bateuu, rowed by six stalwart river-men, 
came to the foot of the landing stairs, and the in- 
spector announced that all was in readiness for the 
start. 

As we were about to take our places, the Pool | 
“worked,” and strong waves came rushing in upon 
the stairs in a somewhat alarming manner. Then a 
period of comparatively calm water succeeded. This 
intermittent action is probably caused by the tumult- 


uous pressure of the rapids into the Pool, at the foot | 


of the Falls on the other side, two miles above. The 
Pool “ works” regularly, at intervals of about a min- 
ute anda half. There is such an impression of vast, 
suppressed power conveyed in these manifestations 
that Selma paused, with a dubious glance across the 
swirling expanse. 


“Tell me, Monsieur Rousseau,” she said, “is it-not 


dangerous?” 

‘** Danger there is, certainly,” replied the inspector, 
“but with our experienced boatmen there is no great 
peril, or else I should not permit you to go out.” 

“You must pardon my question,” said Selma, tak- 
ing her seat, “but I have never seen water in just 
such a frame of mind before. It gives one a singular 
sensation.” 

The bateau was a sharp-nosed craft about twenty- 
four feet in length by five in width. Four men sat at 


Great white waves, half veiled in mist, chase each 
other down and out upon the Pool, often rising to a 
| height of twenty or thirty feet. The depth of this 
| vexed channel is estimated at from one to two hun- 
{dred feet. An immense volume of water pours 
| through it; and, after seeing it, one no longer wonders 
at the dynamic effects which it produces in the Pool 
below. 

Our boat, towed along the boom, crossed the current 
about three-fourths of a mile from the point where 
the rapid enters the Pool. Even at this distance, the 
waves, the heaving of the boom, the swirling “ suck- 
holes”? and thick masses of foam made a scene not 
soon forgotten, and far from reassuring to one’s sense 
| of personal safety. The bateau was like a little cork 

tossed on the twisting currents. 
| At the “elbow” of the boom the crew reémbuarked, 
| and endeavored to cross the “bay” above. We were 
| at once involved in the midst of a vast shoal of logs, 
circling slowly and ponderously around and around. 
Only occasionally did one break out of the charmed 
| circle, and float down the Pool. 

The logs were mainly of pine, and had come a long 
| distance down the river. From nearly all of them 
|the bark had been worn away, and the ends were 
“broomed” by frequent hard collisions with rocks. 
The boatmen allowed the bateau to enter among the 
logs, and be borne around with them on the outskirts 
of the great eddy. The circle which the lumber was 
describing may have been five hundred yards in diam- 
eter. 

At first we were carried back to the westward, but 
| soon came around under a projecting crag, and were 

hurried forward close under the north shore of the 
bay, till, with scarcely an effort on the part of the 
boat’s crew, we came to land at the shelving rocks 
| not far from the foot of the slide. 

| Even leaving the grandeur of the 
the account, the scenery is very beautiful. 














The head- 


| 


of not more than three hundred feet, it comes pouring | 





| tight, and succeeded in holding the bateau in the teeth | 
cataract out of | of the maélstrom that was bearing it past. 


wae cleared, and sented by the government with 
good paths leading up to the top of the slide and out | 
to the brink of the Falls. Another path also follows 





the slide down the shelving ledges to a platform at | 
the foot of it, while still another skirts the rapids up | 


to the foot of the cataract proper. 
We landed with the sense of elation and enthusiasm 
which comes from the discovery of so grand a feature 


in nature, and climbed eagerly up the path to the | 


summit. The whole rocky headland seems to thrill 
with the heavy roar and weight of the descending 
waters, and a peculiar air of wildness is imparted to 
the trees and the whole landscape. 


We saw remarkably large and vivid trilliums of | 


both the purple and the painted varieties, and the 
finest and most fragrant bunches of trailing arbutus 
which any of our party had ever seen. The blossoms 
were unusually large, and the clusters wonderful in 
tint and odor. 
doubt due in large part to the moisture from the 
driven mists. Libbie and Selma at once gathered 
bouquets of phenomenal size. 

Curiously clear and sweet above the deep rumble 
of the Falls came, from the fresh, pale-green poplars, | 
the note of the “Peabody bird :” “Old Ben Peabody, 
Peabody, Peabody!’ or, according to Mr. Wilson 
Flagg, ‘All day whittling, whittling, whittling!” 

To Alan, the slide where logs were being sent down 























from the collecting 

boom above the Falls 
was especially inter- 
esting. He took sev- 
eral photographs of it 
from various points of 
view, and for half an 
hour amused himself 
by timing the logs as 
they ran down. 


sharply inclined spout, 
built of squared tim- 
ber, down which flows 
a white, exceedingly 
swift stream of water 
from a gate-house 
above. It is about eight 
feet wide by seven 
deep, is six hundred 
feet long, 
sents a perpendicular 
descent of a hundred 
and sixty-five feet. 

The great logs shoot 
down like arrows. Alan 
found 
seconds of time elapsed from the moment of their 


entry at the top until they emerged in the foam at | 


the bottom. As one stood at the top and looked 
down the slide, the logs seem to describe beautiful 


sinuous movements, at one point rising at least four | 
The rate 


feet above the average line of descent. 
of their speed is more than one hundred feet a second. 
Libbie and Selma were more interested in the 


various aspects of the cataract, and the wild nooks of | 


rock and evergreen with which the rapids are fringed, 
than in this slide. It is a most beautiful spot. 

“One needs at least three pleasant days here,” re- 
marked Selma, with a sigh of regret, as we turned | 
away to descend the path to the boat. “But I am 
glad that I did not miss it. My first sight of Niagara, | 
years ago, was disappointing, but Shawenegan has | 
exceeded my expectation.” 

Libbie lingered to gather a few more bunches of 
Mayflowers. Alan secured, unknown to them, a 
“shot” at the boatmen, as they Jay at their ease about 
the bateau. Then we took our places for the return 
trip down the Pool, expecting a less striking experi- 
ence than while coming up; but, in point of fact, our 
most thrilling adventure was still in store. 

The bateau was allowed to float with the logs in 
the bay, but when the lowermost limb of the eddy | 
was reached, the men attempted, with pike-poles, 
hooks and paddles, to break out from it. The real | 
power and peculiar intermittent movement of the, 
eddy were then displayed. The strength of the men | 
availed little against the “turn” of the eddy; boat 
and logs were swept around together amidst a vast 
field of floating froth-clots. 

Twice the effort was made to elude the grasp of 
the eddy, and twice it failed. With a slow, anaconda- | 
like strength, it drew us irresistibly around withit. | 

“If we cannot get out, shall we revolve with it for- | 
ever, Monsieur Rousseau?” Libbie asked, laughing 
a little uneasily. 

“If not forever, for several weeks, perhaps, till the 
spring floods abate,” replied the inspector. Then he 
suggested to the boatmen to try the “‘cordelle.” 

The bateau was, accordingly, veered close in to the 
foot of the ledges at the outer edge of the eddy, and 
brought near enough to the rocks to enable two of 
the river-men to leap ashore with a line. A third | 
succeeded in joining them as we were swept along. | 
Taking position on the rocks, they drew the line | 


| 


But at this juncture the Pool “worked.” Great | 


The richness of these plants is no | 


It was an immense, | 


and repre- | 


that but five | 


| squawks as long as he was in sight. 
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| lutely in their places, and the interval of peril fortu- 
| nately passed without accident. With the alternating 
| interval of quiet, the three men at the line drew the 
bateau slowly out of the circling current; and once 
past the point of rocks which marked the southern 
margin of the eddy, the craft was easily controlled. 

| Monsieur Rousseau was able to offer us lunch at 
| two o’clock. Michel then hitched up his tandem 
team; and, bidding adieu to the hospitable inspector, 
we set off on our return trip to Three Rivers. 

Our knowledge of Tombeau’s prejudice against 
hills caused us to lead him the first three miles from 
the post; and the entire labor of drawing the vehicle 
devolved upon Téte-rouge. It is but fair to say that 


| as soon as we had reached the level road, Tombeau 
| atoned for his freakishness at the hills by hard work 


| and good behavior. 

| Not alittle to Alun’s disappointment, Filibuster was 
missing at the very moment we set out from the post, 
and his adopted master, Alan, called and whistled 
| for him quite in vain. It turned out that Selma had 
| entered into a conepirany with one of the boatmen 
| | against Filibuster’s liberty ; and that, in consequence, 

| the dog had been shut up in the blacksmith’s shop, 
| until we should have been gone two hours. 

None the less, the irrepressible mongrel overtook 
us on the road, when we were four or five miles from 
' Three Rivers. Alan hailed his reappearance with a 

shout of delight; and in order to reciprocate the 
compliment, perhaps, Filibuster immediately ‘“‘shook” 
an Acadian hen—the mother of a brood of chickens. 
Fifty cents from Alan was required to repair this 
damage. 

“But, Alan,” Libbie observed, “what will you do if 
the mischievous beast persists in claiming you as his 
master?”’ 

“Take him home with me,” said Alan, with enthu- 
siasm. ‘He’s the finest dog I ever saw. That’s just 
what I mean to do.” 

Soon after we had entered the streets of Three 
Rivers, however, Filibuster suddenly deserted us, dis- 
appearing as mysteriously as he had joined us the 
preceding day. Alan spent an hour that evening 
seeking him, but quite fruitlessly. 

“IT see how it is with Filibuster,” he remarked to 
us at tea. “He is probably a dog of good family 
here in town, and no doubt behaves properly when 
at home. But he saw us starting out with a kind of 
festive air about us, and improved the chance to go 
on a ‘big time.’ He knew that it was only a lark; and 
he slipped away and went home,as soon as we got 
back to town. 

“But I would give a hundred dollars for that dog,” 

| Alan added, with a sigh. 

“I only hope that we are well rid of the monster,” 
said Selma, fervently. 

Of Shawenegan our final and unanimous verdict 
is: Not as beautiful as Montmorenci, not as lofty as 
the Yellowstone, but in point of grandeur, immensity 
and wild scenery, the true second of Niagara in North 


| America. ALFRED E. WARNER. 
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POLLY’S OUTING. 


Full of naughtiness as she was, Polly, the cocka- 
too, was very dear to the hearts of the family, and, 
like Mary’s lamb, 

| “eee the mistress went 
| The bird was sure to go.’ 

So one June she travelled out on Long Island for 
her summer outing. This was great fun for Madam 
Polly, for she was out of doors most of the time. It 
| was thought that she could do no harm in the coun- 
| try, but the cockatoo had a keen scent for mischief. 
She had not been there a day before she showed what 
she could do in that line. 

Her cage was hung against the trunk of a cherry- 
tree, which was covered thickly with small green 
| balls that the people hoped would become cherries in 
time; but Polly had other plans, and took it upon 
herself to attend to those absurd cherries. 

The first thing she did when her door was opened 
was to seize a low-hanging branch, and climb into 
the cherry-tree. Soon she was out of sight among 
| the leaves, and then began a gentle but continuous 
shower, first of leaves and small twigs, which she 
bit off and dropped, and then of the cherries—to be. 

Commands and scoldings were useless. She was 
among the top branches, and could not be reached, 
and she picked leaves and fruit till she was tired of 
the sport; shen she turned her attention to the bark, 
| and actually girdled one branch before she was caught 
at it, and forced to come down. 

The next day she started for new fields. By way 
of the cherry-tree ladder she climbed, as Jack did his 


beanstalk, to the roof of the piazza, and then ran 


its whole length, squawking at every one who passed. 
Especially did she revile a pedler, never ceasing her 
Next she mocked 
the neighbors’ children, whose calls she answered, 
strangely enough, with just as many squawks as there 
were words in their call. 

When she became tired of this amusement she 
settled down to “business,” nibbling off the over- 
hanging edges of the newly painted clapboards, and 
the edges of the slats from the new blinds. It was 
not until she had defaced the front of the house 
sad.y that she was discovered and brought down. 

Down the front yard ran a long, old-fashioned grape 
arbor with ornamental front, which had at its top a 
pole, holding up in the air a ball surmounted by an 
elaborately sawed-out star. Upon this emblem of her 
country Polly next fixed her wicked eye, and started 
up. The lattice work was an admirable ladder; and 


stopping only to snip off the tender stems of a few 
| young, growing vines, and half a dozen strings just 
| fastened up to point out to the young moon-flowers 


the way they should go, she soon reached the pole, 
climbed it, stood on the ball, and gave her mind to 
that star. 

Before any one noticed her, she had nibbled the 
edges, bitten off the points, and turned it into a most 
disreputable affair. When found, she was so pleased 
with the result of her labor that she scrambled upon 
the crazy-looking star and squawked at the top of her 
| Voice, fluttering her wings and bowing until it seemed 


lands on either side of the Falls are bold, and darkly | waves tossed the boat and logs together; and for | that her head must come off. 


wooded with spruce and pine. The point on the 


north side, upon which we had landed, has been | in or upset. 


some moments our boat was in danger of being stove | 
Not a word was spoken. All kept reso- 


By this time the family began to think of a bill for 
and jam was locked up. But it seemed 
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cruel in the country to shut up a bird, and every- 
thing she did was so funny that one couldn't 
long be vexed at her. So the next morning the 
door was again opened, and Polly started out on 
a new tack. 

This time she mounted to the top of the arbor, 
and started on a promenade down the sharp edge 













of the board that formed the ridge. This was a 
brave feat for the cockatoo, who always liked to 
keep close to her friends; and she had adventures | 
on the way. | 

First a bee flew over, very near her head. | 
This frightened her terribly. She lifted her wings, | 
held one over her head to protect it, and crouched | 
to avoid the attack she seemed to expect. Then | 
she turned and twisted, ran,a few steps, and at | 
last shrieked loudly for some one to come, while 
all this time the bee had gone on about its busi- | 
ness and was out of sight. 

Polly was afraid of everything. If a fly buzzed 
past her, she ducked her head as if she had been | 
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generally at war; she often bit him, and was| But the employers of labor in Australia re- 
always ready to show fight. solved also to combine, and in unison to resist the 
With her mistress she was on her good behav- | demand of the federated trades-unions that none 


ior, for she recognized her as the lawgiver for | but their own members should be employed. The 


pets, and the locker-up of cages; she obeyed her 

more readily than any other person. 
But her darling was the master, who let her do | 
as she liked, and petted and cod- | 


ship-owners, coal-owners, gas directors, manu- 
facturers, mine-owners, and shopkeepers met 
together, to the number of two thousand, and 
resolved to support each other in maintaining the 


dled her always. On his knee she | 
would sit an hour at a time, 
perfectly quiet, satisfied to be 
near him. For him she 


right to hire whatsoever laborers they pleased. 
‘Free’ laborers were set to work at the docks 
and in the mines, in place of those who, under | 
the orders of the trades-unions, had gone out on 
would sing her droll little | strike. Whenever these free laborers were threat- 
wheedling song. To his | ened or disturbed as they worked, or as they went 
room she would go, when | to and from work, the military and police were 

sometimes she got out of | called in to protect them. 
her cage in the morn-| The more moderate trades-unionists, moreover, 
ing, and tap on the | declared that their federation had gone too far in 
door to be let in. He | attacking the freedom of labor, and in denying 
was always her refuge the right of men to work where and for whom 
in terror or distress. they pleased. Even during the height of the 
There was nothing | strike, work was not entirely suspended in any 
Polly disliked so| branch of industry. | 
much as to be left; This great movement, after going on for more | 
alone. If she were | than two months, ended in a victory for the com- 
locked in her cage, | bined employers. The trades-union federation | 
she made the air | failed to carry its point that none but their own 
ring with calls and| members should be given work. Gradually the 
cries, and if loose— | ships got crews, the mines and gas works obtained 
even though revel- | laborers, and the full tide of business was restored. | 
ling in mischief—she | The rights of free labor were confirmed; and | 
flew down and wad- thus the great Australian strike came to an end. 

died across the grass 
—though she hated | 
walking on the| 
ground —to the al- 
ways open door, and 


THE BACKLOG. 


a P ithin, the embe: tte 
hurried in so as to And gild the room with light ; 
be near somebody. The ban kiee cece — 
One pleasure Polly dis- “I Wes ced esenen ond Noy! 
covered that was not mis- aaah Meee Bheruen. 


chief, and only one; it was 
swinging. She liked to seize 
with both feet a long, hanging 
twig, and, by flapping her wings, 
keep herself in violent motion. Thus she | 
often swung back and forth for a long time, 
hanging back down in an attitude that most 
birds greatly dislike. 
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FORECASTING THE WEATHER. 


The growth of the study of the phenomena of 
|the air, joined with the wide extension of tele- 
graphic communication, has led to the develop- 
ment of a new and very useful and interesting 








forecasts. 
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officers of the corps, working at Washington, who 
are assigned to the duty of forecasting, each one 
for a period of two, or at most three, months. 

The predictions of these officers are formally 
verified—that is, a record is kept of the propor- 
tion of their predictions which are successful. 
One officer, during the last year, was able to pre- 
dict the weather correctly eighty-six times out of 
a hundred; while the least successful forecast 
official predicted accurately eighty times out of a 
hundred. 

The general average of successful forecasts was 
eighty-four for weather and seventy-nine for tem- 
perature. The signals which are displayed to 
give warning of storms have been found to be 
justified in sixty-seven cases out of a hundred. 

The forecasts of the weather sent from Wash- 
ington are for a whole State or a large section, 
and often do not accurately cover the weather in 
special localities. But some fifty of the local 
observers are permitted to make and publish local 








Prizes 
for Folklore Stories. 


What is the humorous tale of your town? 

What is your favorite old home story, humorous or 
pathetic, that you have often thought ought to be 
published? 

What local wonder stories have you in mind of 
people whose ideals were laughed at, but who 
changed their purposes into success by faith and 
energy of character? 

The Companion is the oldest literary paper in the 
country; it wishes to awaken the interest of local 


| story-tellers, and to collect the clever, curious and 


instructive traditional stories of American homes 
and neighborhoods, somewhat in the spirit of Scott’s 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” Goldsmith’s “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” Grimm’s German Tales, Irving’s old 
Dutch traditions of New York, and Hawthorne’s 
“Twice Told Tales.” It invites the help of all who 
have in mind some especially good household story, 
whether they have written before, or not. 

To secure the best American Folklore stories, we 
make the following liberal offers of prizes: 


For the best Folklore Story of 





Five months of fun Polly had in the country, | 
and then, with the family’s return home, her 
summer outing was over. 

O.ivE THORNE MILLER. 


branch of science, namely: the daily forecasting 
of the weather at hand, including storms, ordi- | 
nary winds, changes of temperature, and condition | 
of the atmosphere as to clearness or cloudiness. _| 

The United States has led other nations in this | 
work, partly because-its people are very practical | 


es 


THE FALLEN ONE, and progressive, and partly because the union of 
He may rise a vast extent of country over which the telegraph 
And take a firmer, surer stand ; 


Or, trusting less to earthly things, 
May henceforth learn to use his wings. 


—Every Other Saturday. 
——————<~o-——____ 


extends, under one central government, has given 
here a chance for simultaneous weather an 
from a great region. 

We say simultaneous reports, because the secret | 


THE AUSTRALIAN STRIKES. of success in weather forecasting lies in the chance 


from 1,500 to 3,000 words, $1,000 
For the second in merit, $300 
For the third in merit, $200 


For a circular giving full instructions and the con- 
ditions upon which stories will be admitted to the 
competition, please send your name, or the name of 
any good local story-teller, whose stories you may 
have heard, with a two-cent stamp, to 

FOLKLORE, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





THE MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


A lady, whose home is in Louisiana, tells the fol- 
lowing incident as true. There are many readers of 





hit; and when a pair of robins came near, engaged | The conflict between labor and capital, which 
in a dispute about something, she went almost has recently brought about so many and such 


to obtain simultaneous observations from many } 7y¢ Companion to whom it will come with a special 
points, scattered throughout a great extent of | interest. 





* mad with fright. She ran to the pole which held 
the star, climbed it rapidly with beak and claws, 
perched on the tiptop, bowed and spread her 
wings wide, then lifted them above her head like 
a shield. This time she did not squawk, but she 
was in great terror. 

Next day she had the pleasure of scaring a 
robin. She was on a’side-bar of the arbor when 


one of these birds alighted on the opposite side. | 


In her alarm madam bowed and called out, ‘*Poor 
Polly!’’ as if to introduce herself. The robin 
stared an instant in amazement at this unbird- 
like performance, and then flew. 


Polly was not unlike some boys. She was a 


tyrant and a bully with those who feared her, | 


and a dastardly coward with those who did not 
fear her. The least bird, coming into the cherry- 
tree,—a tiny yellow warbler, or a minute creeper 
not so big as her head,—startled her half out of 
her wits. She would drive the half-grown chick- 
ens all around the yard—so long as they ran; but 
the instant one of the chickens stood and faced 
her she turned herself and ran, squawking, as if 
for life. 


There was never a droller sight than her run- | 


ning down the length of the ridge board—which 
soon came to be her favorite promenade—holding 
her wings out and shaking them, and squawking 
madly, stopping when she came to a bunch of 
grapes not much bigger than pin-heads to snip it 
off. 

On one side of the arbor roof was the nest of a 
chipping sparrow. We were interested to see 
what she would do with it, and ready to interfere 
if she should go too near. 

The chipping sparrow, however, was a wise 
little mother; she did not need our help. As 
soon as the cockatoo came near, the small bird 
appeared before her, fluttering, as if afraid, and 
Polly at once advanced toward her. The ques- 
tion of whether she should drive or be driven was 
always decided by the actions of her opponent. 

So Polly ran, bowing and squawking, with 
crest up and her war-frenzy on, while the cun- 
ning sparrow fluttered along, dragging ber wings, 
and keeping well out of the large bird’s reach 
until she had led her far enough. Then she slipped 
behind some leaves and returned to her nest, 
leaving Madam Polly staring in blank amaze- 
ment, plainly wondering where that bird had 
gone. 

The cockatoo had very decided opinions about 
the family. With the son of the house she was 








formidable strikes in various parts of the world, 
| has been going on in the great colonies of Aus- 
tralia with peculiar vigor. 

For more than two months a strike was main- 
tained there against the combined resistance of 
the forces of capital, which the London Times 
declares to have been ‘‘the widest and most impor- 
| tant labor dispute that the world has yet seen.” 
The most notable feature of this great strike 
| was that it had a different cause from that which 
has usually given rise to similar movements in 
Europe and America. Ordinarily strikes are 
begun by workingmen who demand either higher 
| pay, or shorter hours of work, or both. 

But the Australian revolt arose from the de- 
mand of the trades-unions that employers should 

not hire any laborers who were not members of 
| the labor organizations. 

» The confederated trades-unions of Australia 
comprise, it seems, a very formidable body, in- 
| cluding in their number the workingmen of nearly 
every industrial pursuit, and these were all com- 
bined to compel employers to accept only union 
| laborers. 

The first movement was that of the “‘Sheep- 
Shearers’ Union,’ who informed the squatters 
upon the pasture lands of New South Wales that 
they must employ trades-union members, or else 
that none of the wool they sheared should be put 
on shipboard. Then came a dispute, arising from 
the same cause, between the ship-owners at the 
| various Australian ports and the unions of sail- 
| ors and ship’s officers. 

The proprietors of the steamships claimed the 
right to employ free sailors, that is, those who 
did not belong to the unions, and if they pleased, 
to discharge those who did. The result of this 
was that the officers and sailors refused to work, 
and that the ships, thus deprived of their crews, 
laid by in their docks. 

The strike thus begun spread to the wharf- 
laborers, then to the coal-miners, then to the gas- 
stokers, and so on through many trades, and so 
the springs of industry were paralyzed at their 
source. Not only were ships kept idle, but the 
streets of cities were left in darkness, and many 
| of the shops were closed to traffic. 

While the number who thus went on strike in 
various colonies of Australia, and even of New 
Zealand, was not so large as those engaged in the 
London strikes last year, the Australian move- 




















ment included a much wider area in that more 
| trades were concerned in it. 


country. 

At about two hundred points, at the same | 
moment of time, all the observers are reading 
their weather instruments—the barometer, the | 
thermometer, the anemometer and the rain- 
gauge—all in the same order. When their read- 
ings are completed, they are telegraphed at once 
to Washington, and the forecast official there is 
able to put down upon a map all the conditions 
of weather prevailing throughout the accessible 
part of the continent. 


Having made this map, he sees at a glance | 


which way all the winds are blowing, where it is | 


raining or snowing, where the air is cold and | 


ae a | 
where it is warm, and where there is one of those | 


| Storm-centres toward which all the ourrounding | 


winds are tending, and which is bound to move 


| 
in an easterly course, carrying storms with it to| 


sections where now the sun may be shining, | 
and where all local betokenings may be perfectly | 
fair. 

The old-fashioned weather prophet always 
looked at the face of the sky before he prognosti- 
cated. The modern weather-forecasting official 
never does that. His predictions could be made 
as well.if he never saw the sky at all. He is 
governed completely by the record of the weather 
instruments. 

The forecasts of the weather which are daily 
published throughout the United States are made 
at the present time by the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army. Nominally, the duties of 
this corps are, first of all, to transmit messages by 
means of signals for the ordinary service of the 
army. Although this corps, acting under orders 
of the Secretary of War, began making weather 
forecasts in the year 1870, and has continued to 
make them ever since, these forecasts had never 
been regularly provided for by law until the pas- 
sage of an act of Congress in the present year. 

Congress has now passed an act to transfer 
the weather service from the War Department to 
the Department of Agriculture, and to organize it 
on a definite basis. The formal transfer of the 
service will not, however, take place until June, 
1891, and for the present the local observers of the 
weather service, though they have no military | 
duties or surroundings, remain sergeants of the | 
United States Army. 

The signal service predictions of the weather 
which are seen daily in the newspapers, or printed 
upon the daily official maps or charts, of which 


“One morning,” she said, “in early spring, while 
walking through an orange grove near the house, I 
saw a red-bird watching me from a neighboring mag- 
nolia-tree. Suspecting that his mate was near, and 
that they were busy in house-building, I sat down, 


| and remained so long motionless that he apparently 


made up his mind that I was not worth heeding, and 
went back to work. 

“The nest was in full sight. It was lined with the 
softest silky fibres; the magnolia blossoms of creamy 
white pressed close around it, while the green Span- 
ish moss hung like curtains on every side. It was cer- 
tainly a dainty fairy palace which the little creature 
had built for his bride. 

“Presently she fluttered into sight. I started up 
with a cry of pity. One leg of the poor bird had 
been broken, and hung motionless. Her flight was 
weak; she was able to make but a few feet at a time. 
But if you could have seen the stout little husband! 
He flew beside her; he chirruped, he sang; he would 
dart ahead, and then back, to hearten and cheer her, 
and when she was at last safely in the nest, you 
should have heard his triumphant burst of music. 

“I came every day to watch them. My little girl 
grew very fond of Tom and Jenny, as she called 
them. They soon, too, learned to know us. Tom 
would hop to our feet for the crumbs we scattered; 
but, oddly enough, he would not let Jenny come. He 
evidently was afraid to trust the dear little cripple 
with us. 

“Presently four eggs appeared in the nest, and then 
Tom took up the burden of life in earnest. Never 
did bird work harder. Jenny was fed with the best. 
He would have none of our crumbs now, but was up 
with the dawn, foraging from the grove to the bayou. 

“We visited Jenny every day. At last, one warm 
morning, we were met with a perfect outburst of 
triumph from Tom. He balanced himself on a twig, 
and watched us with his keen black eyes and sang— 
sang! What he wanted to say was, ‘Look at them! 
They are mine, mine!’ 

“There were four tiny birds, skinny, bare, open- 
mouthed, in the nest. 

“Weeks passed. The young birds were beginning 
to look less ugly. Jenny’s weak chirp grew stronger. 
There was a happy outlook ahead for the whole 
family, when a day or two of cold rain came, dur- 
ing which we were not able to leave the house. 

“When, on the third day, we went to pay our usual 
visit to ‘Tom’s,’ the nest hung torn and empty; on 
the ground lay the four young birds—dead. Tom 
and Jenny were gone. 

“IT saw them a week or two later, perched on the 
bonnets of two blowzy women in the village. The 
poor little carcasses were stuffed, and two glass beads 
shone in the empty eye-sockets. The small beaks 
which used to pour forth such marvellous melody of 
love and praise were filled with arsenic, and held 
open by a nail.” 





more than a million were published and circulated 


| during the last fiscal year, are made by different ! ishment for it. 


That is all. If this was a crime, there is no pun- 
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The report of the Ornithological Society states that 
“Over five million song-birds are annually required by 
the dealers to ornament the hats of American women. | 
On Cape Cod forty thousand terns were killed in one} 
season; the swamps and marshes of Florida are 
nearly depopulated of their egrets and herons.” | 

A writer in Pinecastle, Florida, says that in the | 
woods where once he had seen from ten to twenty | 
thousand red-birds, there are now but a few hundred. 
The birds are killed when rearing their young. ‘The 
screams of the starving young birds were pitiful to 
hear.” 

Fashion, it is true, no longer permits the heads or 
dead bodies of birds to be worn by well-dressed 
women, but it takes a long time for women in remote 
towns and villages to discover the latest rules of 
fashion, and in the meantime no humanity deters 
them from encouraging this murder of the innocents. 

What has our girl-reader to say? Can she not help 
to stay this slaughter? Or is she, too, guilty? 





—— 


ae | 
TWO WAYS. 


Teachers have various methods of bestowing praise | 
or blame. | 
“Professor C—— goes at us, hammer and tongs, 
when anything is wrong,” said a school-boy, “but | 
Mr. D—— strokes us the right way every time.”’ | 

The Abbé Liszt showed his anger without disguise, | 
in listening to a badly drilled player, and would even | 
send the performer away from the piano, in a most | 
summary manner. One day, a young man began to | 
play one of the master’s own compositions, and, after 
a few bars, came down with a jumble of wrong notes | 
on a difficult chord. 

“Begin again,” said Liszt, in a loud voice, and the 
luckless player obeyed, but instantly repeated his 
mistake. 

“Shame, shame!” cried the abbé. ‘Begin once 
more.” | 

A third time the blunder was repeated. Ther | 
occurred a scene which was not soon to be forgotten. 
Liszt’s voice trembled with anger and scorn, as he 
flung the music from the desk, and cried: 

“Do you know to whom you have been pla: ing? 
You have no business here. Go to the Conservatoire 
and learn; that is the place for such as you.” 

Sterndale Bennett was a different sort of disciplina- | 
rian. One of his pupils says that, one day, in a mood | 
of girlish frolic, she laid before him a piece of mod- 
ern music, instead of the Weber sonata which he had | 
chosen for her. With a grave glance he lifted the | 
sheet and said, in a decided tone : 

“That is not what I told you to play. 
have it.” 

The sonata was luckily at hand, and the pupil went 
through it. Then it was that the master said, in al 
commanding manner, ‘‘Now play the other.” | 

His pupil understood, as well as if he had put the | 
statement in words, that he would tolerate no shirk- | 
ing, even in work of which he did not approve. | 

“Since you have placed this here to play to me,” | 
said his quiet tone, ‘‘I expect it to have been studied 
thoroughly and carefully. I am your master, and 
any slight of work is a proof of disrespect toward 
me.” 


Please let us | 





sanseoresaiianaacs | 
OCEAN CURE. | 


Though the sailing-vessel has gone out of fashion 
with travellers, it still has its uses and its sendine | 
excellences. As a health-restorer, it certainly greatly 
surpasses the steamer, on which the passenger is | 
hardly at sea in the fullest sense, since the steam- | 
engines, the sight and smell of smoke, the stairways, | 
the carpets and the easy-chairs continually take his | 
senses back to the land. | 

Lately the use of the sailing-vessel as a means of | 
bringing back health to certain classes of invalids, 
and particularly to consumptives, has become a regu- | 
lar system in England, and its results have been sub. | 
mitted to thorough and statistical study. 

The “ocean cure’”’ for consumptives is practised by | 
English physicians in this way: the patient is ordered 
to embark at the end of the month of September on 
a sailing-vessel bound for Australia. Once past Cape 
Finisterre,—for Europeans, in former times, the 
“end of the earth,”’—the traveller may see no land 
for two or three months. He is far at sea, with little 
to remind him of anything in his past life, breathing 
an atmosphere which is free from dust and smoke, 
and also freer than any atmosphere on land from the 
microbes which often cause disease. 

For the most part, he is in a kindly climate, and 
the slow progress of his vessel accustoms him grad- 
ually to such changes of air as he must undergo. 

He arrives in Australia in the summer of that 
latitude. Here he is advised to remain for a month or 
six weeks, and then to re-embark on a sailing-vessel 
bound for England. Ordinarily he reaches England 
on his return in June, when the dangers to consump- 
tives from the climate of that country are well-nigh 
past. 

Out of fifty-six cases of consumptives, in which 
this treatment was followed and of which records 
were kept, forty-four reported marked improvement. 
In five cases the condition remained the same: in 
four it became worse, and only one patient died. 


+o - —- - 
DECEIVING THE ENEMY. 


Some time before the breaking out of the War of | 
the Revolution, an ambitious Dutch farmer built at | 
Dobbs’s Ferry, on the Hudson, a substantial, one- | 
story, pointed-roof house, with the gable end toward | 
the street in true Dutch fashion. He had no political | 
sympathies, and when the war began, he tried to 
speak with two voices, for troops from each of the 
hostile parties visited his dwelling. The farmer had 
a gentle voice for the visiting troops, and a gruff 
voice for the enemy—the absent party. 

Mrs. Lamb, in her “Homes of America,” tells an 
anecdote associated with the house, when General | 
Lincoln’s forces encamped at Dobbs’s Ferry. The | 
Dutchman smiled, though he was miserable at heart, | 
for the Americans were making free with his half- 
grown chickens, grain, and vegetables, and had car. 
ried the earth from his garden to build a ieee! 











But one day he could hardly summon the smile to his 
face, for he saw four barrels of gunpowder piled in a | 
shed at the rear of his house. 

In broken English, and with as much of his gruff | 


voice as he dared to use, he expostulated with General 
Lincoln. The general listened, but turned coolly on 
his heel and said: 

“It is a good, dry place for it.” 

A few weeks afterward the troops moved away and 
left the powder in the shed. The farmer made haste 
to remove the barrels. As he was rolling out the 
last barrel, it burst open, and out fell a quantity of 
sand. The cautious general, knowing that British 
spies were constantly visiting him, had put the bar- 
rels in the shed to deceive them—that they might not 
report him, as he was, short of powder. 

The house subsequently b a stopping-place 
for cowboys and skinners, and a target for the 
British men-of-war, several of whose shots knocked 
out bricks from the chimney. Then the trimming old 
Dutchman determined to leave the house and place 
himself and family out of the way of cannon and 
hungry soldiers. He went north and hired himself 
out as a day-laborer. 








Companion Sent Free. 


To each New Subscriber whose name is received 
by us during November and December with $1.75, 
we will send Tor Companion Free from the time 
the subscription is received to January 1, 1891, 
and for a full year from that date. 





TURNING THE CONVERSATION, 


Cardinal Newman had a quiet humor with which 
he baffled men who sought to engage him in argu- 
ment which he thought would be unprofitable, or at 
inconvenient times. He once said to an English 
clergyman who called upon him, determined to force 
him to say what answer he could make to a certain 
theological argument: “It is no good our disputing; 
it is like a battle between a dog and a fish—we are in 
different elements.” A writer in the Nineteenth 
Century tells several stories of the fate of pompous 
men who went to the Cardinal to talk to him as one 
great controversialist to another. 


One specimen of the class comes with notes and 
books, and points for discussion on problems of edu- 
cation, but finds the Cardinal so absorbed with news 
about the “barley crop” in Norfolk that no other 
subject seems to interest him. 

Another presses him for a refutation of one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s arguments against the Vatican de- 
crees, but only succeeds in eliciting the reply that Mr. 
Gladstone is an old Oxford acquaintance, and has 
been very kind to him. Or, if the subject is insisted 
on, the conversation suddenly passes—his visitor 
knows not how—to the oaks of Hawarden, and the 
exercise of cutting down trees. 

A third visitor finds himself engaged at the outset 
in a discussion as to the ber of stoppages in the 
1.30 train as contrasted with the 3.40, and has unex- 
pectedly to employ his conversational talent in ex- 
plaining his cross-country route, and the lines by 
which he came. 

And then there is the Oxford story of Newman’s 
guest who introduces the “origin of evil’’ at dinner, 
and at once produces a dissertation—full of exact 
knowledge, and apparently delivered with earnest 
interest—as to the different ways of treating hot- 
house grapes, and the history of the particular grapes 
on the table before him. 
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THE ANGELUS. 


The wide-spread interest in Millet’s masterpiece, 
the Angelus, lends especial interest to the following 
brief but graphic description of the solemn observ- 
ance from which it takes itsname. Itis from the pen 
of a recent traveller on the continent: 

I know nothing that saddens me more than to re- 
turn to our country after having been a little while in 
Belgium or Tyrol. There the poor people seem so 
wonderfully to live in the presence of God. 

If you were to go through a Tyrolese village at six 


| o’clock in the evening, you would hear from every 
| cottage a hum like that of a hive of bees, every one, 


father and mother and children and servants, saying 
their prayers. It is much the same at noon, only then 
many of the people are out of doors in the fie.ds, or 
in their gardens. The church-bell rings at twelve, 
and the mowers _ down their scythes, and take off 
their caps, and fold their hands in prayer for about a 
minute, and then go on with their work. 

One market-day at Innspruck I was dining, and 
there was a party of farmers at another table no 
their dinner. The church-bell rang the Angelus. 
Then they all rose up, and, standing reverently, the 
oldest man in the party began the prayers, and the 
rest responded. And the women shopping were 
standing still in the market, and those at the booths 
selling stood also with folded hands, and the men had 
their hats off, and instead of the buzz of bargaining, 
rose the murmur of the prayer from all that great 
throng. ; 
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SEA-SICKNESS. 


A French scientific man has a new theory of the 
cause of sea-sickness, which is briefly stated below. 
Perhaps if one were to give himself up wholly to an 
attempt to understand the theory he might forget to 
be sick. 


The propounder of this theory, M. Rochet, points 
out the enormous capacity of the reservoir formed by 
the muscular and perimuscular venous system, and 
the considerable réle of tonicity and voluntary or 
reflex muscular contractions in the action of empty- 
ing it; also the predominance of reflex muscular 
actions over voluntary, in keeping one’s balance, and 
in most movements. 

In the movements of a vessel, the relaxation of 
muscular tonicity and suppression of reflex move- 
ments result in a considerable increase of the peri- 
pheric reservoir, and, as a consequence, in cerebral 
anzeinia. 
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NOT TO BE BOUGHT. 


The results of using big words in conversation with 
people who do not understand them are often laugh- 
able. In Boston there is a lady of literary aspirations, 
who talks even with her servants in a sort of literary 
way. The other day an Irish servant-girl employed 
in this lady’s house entered a neighboring grocer’s 
shop, and asked : 


“Do ve kape anny—anny delub—fwhat in the 
worrld is it, annyhow ?—anny deliberation is it, now? 

ye sell anny of that?” 

“Any what?” exclaimed the grocer. 

“Anny deliberation, I say.” 

“No, we don’t.” 

“More’s the pity, thin. Sure, my misthress told 
me to wash the cut-glass dishes wid deliberation, and 
thin she wint away, and niver a dhrop af the shtoof 
can T foind in the house !”’ 
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Fredericksburg began, 1862. 
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Th. 11. Battle of 
Fr. 12. Robert Browning died, 1889. 
Sa. 13. Drake began his Voyage around the World, 1577. 
Su. 14. George Washington died, 1799. : 
Mo. 15. First ten Amendments to the Constitution in force, 
Tu. 16. Battle of Nashville, 1864. 791. 
We. 17. Vincennes, Ind., surrendered, 1778. 
For the Companion. 
IN THE WINTER WOODS. 
(In the Lake Region.) 
High-flung at noon, in chill and sombre state, 


The naked woods uplift their mighty arms, 

Silent and grim, to meet the ravening hate 

With which the winter scourges wastes and farms, 
And chills and nips and blows, insatiate. 
High-flung and grey, athwart the frozen lands, 
Wind-caverned, stark, the winter forest stands. 


Here I have wandered all a frosted day, 

In faery dream of sheeted ice and snow ; 

Great raftered branches stretching, mossed and grey, 
Ice-hidden pools and drifted snows below. 

With formless winds that creep from far away, 

Steal in and moan across the fading light, 

While with great stride glooms in the lonely night. 


The lofty maples shake their =e and sigh. 

The snow-mossed beeches stir their beards of leaves, 
Still clinging from the autumn long gone by. 

And all the woodland dark the night receives, 

Into its snowy-caverned sanctity. 

The shadows darken, lower slants the sun. 

Bright beams the moon when scarce the day is done. 


With one red gleam the sun has vanished down, 
Over the icy forest’s bearded rim. 

Low croon the winds, blacker the shadows frown. 
Across the eerie twilight, far and dim, 

Comes a faint gleam from out the twinkling town. 
Steals in the night, the grey wood bends and sighs. 
Pale glints the moon in frosty reveries. 


Keen grows the air from frosts that creep anear, 
Night's icy hosts that all the grey woods thrill. 
Far overhead the stars grow shar; 
Ice-rending sounds the tingling silence fill 

From the far river cold in marshes drear. 

Across white floors a shadowy phantom flows 

From wind-swayed boughs and smoke of drifting snows. 


Then back I turn me homeward, wading drifts 
In eddied hollows, skirting icy pools ; 

Dreaming red hearthlogs through the frosty rifts, 
While o'er my path the moon throws icy gules, 
Where overhead the forest's gloom uplifts 

Its shadowy bars against the glinting light,— 

The awful silence of the arctic night. 


WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 


and clear. 
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For the Companion. 
WORK AT HOME. 


John and Charles Roper became members of 
the church while at college, and, with the zeal of 
young converts, declared their intention of study- 
ing for the ministry, and going with some of their 
comrades as missionaries to India or Africa. 
John was especially eager to carry the gospel to 
those benighted lands. 

But their father died suddenly, leaving their 
invalid mother, with her younger children, de- 
pendent upon them. The boys returned home, 
therefore, took up their father’s business, and 
worked hard to save the family from want. 

After a year had passed, Charles said to his 
brother, ‘‘Is it not still possible for us to do some 
missionary work ?”’ 

John laughed. ‘India is a long way off, my 
dear fellow; so are the Sioux, and even the freed- 
men. If we lived in a great city, we could find 
heathen in the slums; but in our orderly, church- 
going village there is no chance for such work. 
No; I have given up the hope of helping the souls 
of my brothers along with other dreams of my 
youth.” 

John devoted himself wholly to the affairs of 
his mills. He went to church regularly, and set 
a good example as an honest, charitable citizen ; 
but he took no active interest in any human being 
outside of his own family. 

Charles had very much less of business ability, 
and was hardly more than a clerk in the estab- 
lishment. He had but little influence with which 
to enforce his opinions; but something he must 
do. He withdrew his gaze from the distant 
heathen, and asked the young porter in the mills 
to come to his room one evening in each week for | 
a little quiet reading. 

A lad who served milk was invited to join them, 
and, in a week or two, a tailor’s apprentice, a 
shoemaker, a gardener and two carpenters, all 
young men, had asked for admission. The lads 
were illiterate, fond of reading highly seasoned, | 
flash novels, and of going occasionally to rooms | 
where pool was played for drinks. 

Charles did not attempt any religious instruc- 
tion. He only proposed to them that they should 
read pleasant books together, beginning with 
Dickens and the comic lectures of Artemus Ward. 
He must catch his wild animal before training it. 
The work of amusing and interesting the boys | 
was not easy; he tried war poetry, stirring bal- | 
lads, pictures, a magic lantern. But often they | 
des:rted him; foul, sensational stories and petty 
gambling were more to their taste. | 

He found at last that popular science and trav- | 
els, illustrated by photographs, interested them 
more than any other kind of reading, and he 
worked on that hint. 

For several years Charles Roper gave to this 
club his best endeavor and most earnest prayers. 
One by one he gained an influence over the men, | 
and quietly led them upward, making their lives | 


| 


THE YOUTH’S 
more decent, their thoughts purer, their hearts | 
more tender toward God. 
| In after life some of the men acknowledged 
that they owed their rescue from drunkenness, 
vice, and perhaps from crime, to his quiet efforts. | 
We need not go to Africa or Hindostan to find | 
human beings in want of help. They are always 
with us; it may be in our shops, our kitchens, 
among our own brothers and sisters; men and 
women poor in courage, in intellect, in aims, and 
| in faith. | 
We need not be clergymen or missionaries to go 
tothem. God Himself has ordained each one of 
us a gospeller to help his weaker neighbor. 
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STANDARD TIME. 


| The Harvard Astronomical Observatory at Cam- 
bridge furnishes the standard time by which all 
business is done throughout the region of which 
| Boston is the centre. Probably the working of the 
| great system by which the time signals are distrib. 
| uted is not very fully understood. The users of 
| standard time may be classed under four principal 
| heads: navigators, railroad companies, watch and 
| chronometer makers, and the general public. 
| 


| To the navigator, accurate time is of the utmost 
importance, as an error of a few seconds may make 
a difference of a mile or more in his estimated posi- 
tion on the chart, and thus cause wreck and disaster. 
| The master of a sea-going vessel is therefore careful 
| to obtain the time with the greatest accuracy while 
| in port. 

He not only finds the error of his timepiece, but 
notes the amount of this error on different days. He | 
thus ascertains how much his chronometer gains or | 
loses per day, and is enabled to allow for this “rate,” | 
as it is called, after he gets to sea. | 

The necessity of accurate time on railroads is ob. | 
vious. Without it accidents would be frequent, and | 

| connections would be missed xt every point. Watch- 

| makers need standard time by which to adjust their | 
| watches and clocks, and people in general use it for 
| all sorts of purposes. 

In order to supply these various needs, a large and 

| elaborate system is necessary. The standard ‘‘*mean 
time” clock of the Observatory is arranged to send 
| signals continuously over three separate telegraph 
lines. 

| One of these lines supplies the colleges and city 
officials of Cambridge, and the other two run to 
| Boston. One goes to the office of the Western Union 
| Telegraph Company, while the other leads to the tire- 
alarm office and time-ball station, and ends at the 
Observatory distributing station in Pearl Street. 

From this point the signals are distributed auto- 
matically over four branch circuits leading to the 
headquarters of the various railroads, and to the 
stores of watchmakers and other subscribers, who | 
pay a regular yearly rental for the service. i 

tach subscriber is provided with a little telegraph | 
“sounder” of the usual pattern, which ticks every | 
| two seconds, leaving out the tick representing the | 
fifty-eighth second of each minute. This omission | 
serves as a minute signal, the first tick after the pause | 
| denoting the exact minute. A longer pause of twenty- 
six seconds precedes every fifth minute, so that by 
| listening to the signals one can obtain the correct 
time, provided that he already knows it within two 
| and one-half minutes. 
At the Western Union office the signals are sent 
over the regular telegraph lines to all the principal 
cities and towns in New England. As the Western 
Union lines are used for the transmission of regular 
messages, only a few minutes daily can be devoted to 
the time a. These lines are therefore connected 
with the Observatory wire at a stated hour every day, 
and are kept connected long enough for the operators 

| along the line to hear the five-minute signal. 

| Ww. P. G. 
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AT THE VERPLANCK HOUSE. | 


The Verplanck homestead, at Fishkill,—one of the 
oldest homesteads of New York, having been erected | 
before the beginning of the eighteenth century,—is | 
associated with important events and great men. 
Lafayette was sick there for a long time and Baron 
Steuben, the drill-master of the American army, 
made it his headquarters, while Washington was at 
Newburg. It was in this old Dutch house that 
Colonel Nicola, on behalf of himself and others, pro- 
posed to Washington that he should be made King 
of the Thirteen States, for the “national advantage!” | 


The house was for years the summer home of | 
Gulian C. Verplanck, a prominent statesman and man 
of letters. Mrs. Lamb, in her “Homes of America,” | 
gives a brief but suggestive sketch of his remarkable | 
boyhood. 

julian’s grandfather, Samuel Verplanck, was be- 
trothed, when seven years of age, to his cousin, 
Judith Crommelin, the daughter of a wealthy banker 
in Amsterdam. At the proper age, Samuel was sent 
to Holland to marry Judith and bring her home to | 
the Verplanck homestead. The marriage took place | 
in the great stone house of the banker, in a drawing. | 
room, bright with gilding, which stood on one side of 
a wide marble hall, and faced the banker’s counting. 
room on the other side of the passage. 

The lady was a scholar, for she spoke Latin and | 
several modern languages, and read Greek with 
fluency. In her old age she taught her grandson, a 
mere babe, to declaim passages | oll Latin authors. 
He stood on a table while declaiming, and his reward 
was hot pound-cake from his grandmother’s hand. 

She even bribed him to repeat his declamations in 
the night, whenever he awoke. The bribe was sugar. | 

lums Pe near his bedside, so that he might help 
limself after speaking a Latin selection. It may 
seem a whimsical method of making a scholar of the 
little one, but it developed in him several good quali- 
ties that remained a part of his character. 

As he grew into boyhood, he took to books as other 
boys take to marbles. He entered Columbia College 
at eleven, and tradition reports that his favorite posi- 
tion for ctaaying Greek was lying flat on the floor, 
with his thumb in his mouth and the fingers of the 
other hand twisting a lock of his brown hair. 
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RIGHTEOUS MONOPOLY. 


A French writer calls kindness “ta language which 
the dumb can speak and the deaf can hear.” He 
might have added, “It is a smile which the blind can 
see.” Kind words and kind acts lose nothing of their 
lustre when set off by ragged surroundings, as in a 
case mentioned by the Chicago Herald : 

A gentleman wanted an evening Post, and oies a 
blind man standing on the street-corner with a bundle 
of papers under his arm, made up to him; but the 
blind man had sold his last Post, and the customer 
hailed a passing newsboy. 

“Aint he got none?” said the boy, jerking his 
grimy thumb toward the blind man. | 


The gentleman explained that he had already tried 
to buy one of him. 
“P’raps he aint got none,” said the boy, with a| 
cautious look at the customer, “and p’raps he has. | 
You jist wait a bit.” | 
e went over to the blind man and handed him a | 
aper, saying something at the same time. Then he 
came back and informed the would-be purchaser that 





OMPANION. 








the blind man could supply him; but before going 
for his Post, the gentleman wanted to know what 
the boy’s action meant. 

“Well, yer see,” said the lad, in answer to the 
customer’s inquiry, “‘we’s agreed to let the blindy 
have this corner all to himself. We don’t none of us 
sell papers here. If any feller does, why, he jist gits 
licked. See?” 

On being asked who would do the “licking,” he 

replied, “All of us.” 
. It was learned afterward that the blind man him- 
self had had no hand in securing the monopoly, but 
that the newsboys had given it to him of their own 
motion. 
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For the Companion. 


TAKE HEART .OF GRACE, 


Take heart of grace, begin anew, 
To-day’s to-day, not yesterday, 
And on its budding bloom the dew 

Of early morning still doth play. 


Take heart of grace, and gather up 
This dewy sweetness of the morn, 

Fill up with this your emptied cup, 
And pledge the fair hours newly born. 


Take heart of grace, and look before, 
instead of backward on the way, | 
Wash out the old regretful score, 
The sorrowing sins of yesterday : 


And let the old mistakes and pain, 
cleansed with this refreshing dew, | 
And make beginning once again, | 
With hope and courage bright and new. | 


For what’s the world and all its days, | 
But ours to try and try again, 
Not ours to falter on its ways, 
Not ours to fling aside for pain. 
Take heart of grace then, day by day 
Take heart of grace, and sing each morn, 
“To-day’s to-day, not yesterday, 
And all the world is newly born!” 
Nora PERRY. 
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FORAGING. 


Soldiers in an enemy’s country will not starve, if 
there are chickens and pigs to be ‘“‘captured” and 
rail-fences to supply fuel. Of course such irregular 
foraging is against orders, though commanding 
officers have been known to speak, like Orator Puff, 
with two voices. One day, at the beginning of the 
Civil War, a colonel of a Federal regiment caught 
one of his boys stealing apples from a tree, at the 
foot of which stood the Confederate owner, remon- 
strating. “Come down from that tree and don’t be 
caught here again,” shouted the colonel, and then in | 
an under tone, “till you want more apples.” | 


Chaplain Abbott, in his history of the First New 
Hampshire Regiment, tells a good story of General 
Phelps, which illustrates the “two voices” of that 
eccentric Vermonter. 

The Eighth New Hampshire, while in Louisiana, 
enjoyed excellent health, owing to the fact that they 
knew where the juiciest pigs and the tenderest chick. | 
ens were to be found. | 

A newly-arrived Vermont regiment, on the other | 
hand, suffered so much from scurvy, owing to a lack 
of fresh meat, as to attract the attention of General | 
Phelps. Meeting the Commissary Sergeant of the 
Vermonters, the general, in his squeaking voice, 
called out: 

“What on airth ails you critters, that you are dying | 
off so? Look at the Eighth New Hampshire; they | 
are not lying around like sick mules. You go and | 
ask them how they live, and follow their example.” 

The sergeant inquired, and at once secured a detail | 
for foraging. But, wanting in experience, they were 
ty the Provost Guard and brought before 


caught b: 
General Phelps, who gave them a severe lecture for 
pillaging. 

“But, general,”’ interposed the Commissary Ser- 
geant, smarting under the rebuke, ‘you told us to do 
it.” 


‘Yes, I did,” roared the irritated general, “but I 
didn’t tell you to be caught, you fools!”’ 

Now and then a daring soldier would run across 
the line, while the guard was inadvertently looking 
in another direction. On his return he would be 
challenged: “Halt! who comes here?” 

“A friend, with chickens.” 

“Advance, friend, and drop a chicken.” | 
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TEN DOLLARS A LESSON. 
| 


Farmer T—,, a careless, easy-going man, bought a | 
handsome new harness. For a few weeks it looked 
new; but he took no care of it, never once wiped or 
cleaned it, and the result was that in the course of a 
year or so, under the action of sun, rain and dust, it 
began to look decidedly shabby and worn. 

One day he met Farmer M—, a fellow-townsman 
with a clean, black harness on his horse. 

‘“‘How’ll you swap harnesses?” said Farmer T—. | 

Farmer M—— looked at the grimy, shabby harness | 
on his neighbor’s horse, and replied, ‘‘Five dollars to | 

” 


“It’s a trade!” Farmer T—— said. So the har- | 
nesses changed hands. 

But Farmer T—— treated the second harness no 
better than the first, and as it was an old one, it soon 
looked disreputable. After some months he again 
mef Farmer M——, with a new harness on his horse. 

“1 say, how’ll ye trade?” he asked. 

“Same’s before—five dollars to boot,’’ Farmer M— | 
answered. | 

The bargain was made, and the harnesses again 
changed hands. “By the way,” said Farmer M—, | 
as he was driving off, ‘‘you’ve got the same harness 
now that you had in the first place.” 

“You don’t say so!” Farmer T— exclaimed, 
with chagrin. ‘Then it looks as if I’d paid ten 
dollars to have it cleaned.” 

“Just so,” said the other, laughing. 

Let us hope that the lesson did Farmer T—— ten 
dollars’ worth of good. 
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' BARGAINS. 

An Alabama school-mistress describes with great 
particularity and no small satisfaction the thousand | 
and one expedients to which she and her neighbors | 
resorted, during the Civil War, in the way of provid- 
ing themselves with wearing apparel. They suc. 
ceeded wonderfully well, and found the work inter- 
esting though often tiresome. But feminine human 
nature, even in war-time, is not insensible to the 
delights of shopping and the attractiveness of im- 
ported goods. 


Soon after we had completed our home-made mus- 
lins, news came into our settlement that a steamer 
had run the blockade, and that the city of Eufaula | 
had secured some bolts of prints and other notions. 
The next Saturday, therefore, Mr. G—— ordered Ben 
to harness the horses, and we were driven to Eufaula, 
not to buy, but simply to have a look at these im- 
ports. 

Sure enough, on the shelves that had so long been | 
empty there were tastefully disposed a few bolts of 
English prints, some ladies’ straw hats, a bolt or two 
of fine bleached stuff, some calico, and a few pairs of | 
ladies’ shoes. These were the magnets which had | 
drawn us eleven miles! | 

We had fondly imagined ourselves satisfied with 
our home-made cloth, and had said of it, as David of { 





e 


; yard for it. 





the sword o 
it me.” 

When we had held aloft our knit and cloth-made 
shoes and slippers, with the words, “‘What do we 
care for the Blockade when we can make such as 
these?” we little dreamed that our firmness would 
so suddenly collapse before about three bolts of calico 
and a few pairs of black morocco shoes, lined with 
red and deep blue leather, laced high, ard scalloped 
around the top. 

Yet so it was, for when the merchai folded his 
brand-new prints, looking so fresh an‘! » »vel, we four 
had nine yards apiece cut off, paying twelve dollars a 
It was something over a ) ard wide, and 
as we knew nothing of ruffling, puffing, plaiting, 
tucking, or shirring, nine yards were amply sufficient 
for a dress. 

The design of that print is yet vivid to my memory. 
The background was a pale blending of violet with 
white; the foreground was dotted with violets of a 


| deep purple color. 


I bought the same day a plain brown straw hat, 
paying one hundred dollars for it, and half a quire of 
small white note-paper for forty dollars. A pus of 
morocco gaiters cost one of the daughters three hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars. We might well be 
pardoned if we felt some pride in wearing muslins 
that we had manufactured with our own hands, and 
fresh new calicoes which had cost each of us one 


| hundred and eight dollars. 
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HOW TO CURE A POET. 


The governor of one of our Western States, a man 
of ripe experience in political affairs and a successful 
lawyer, was afflicted when a boy with a mania for 
writing poetry. It was fair poetry for a lad of fifteen, 
and found ready acceptance with the village paper, 
where it appeared in all the glory of the ‘Poets’ 
Corner”; but it was the source of much anxiety to 
the boy’s father, a-well.to-do farmer who did not 
know how to discourage the boy’s literary aspira. 
tions, or even if he ought to discourage them at all. 


Mr. Tilton wanted his son to be a farmer, or me. 
chanic, or “something respectable,” and, although he 
never resorted to harsh measures, John understood 
the parental feeling ; but of course he kept on writ- 
ing sonnets, quatrains and madrigals, and had drafted 
the “argument” of an i poem of about the length 
of “Childe Harold,” when an event occurred that 
changed the tenor of his life. 

One day Mr. Tilton, who was quite a personage in 
the county, became acquainted with a publisher from 
one of the Eastern cities, who was taking a rest in 
the country; and a few days later the publisher, hap. 

ening to drive = the Tilton farm, was espied and 
invited into the house. He proved to bea very affable 
man, without any apparent idea of his own impor- 
tance; but John looked upon him as something more 
than human, and hung on his words as if they had 
been Delphic oracles. 

The great man stayed to dinner, and after the meal 
Mr. Tilton showed him over the place. John followed, 
unobserved, hoping to catch some pearls of wisdom 
as they fell from the publisher’s lips, and was over- 
— with joy when he finally had a chance to 

sten. 

The publisher and Mr. Tilton were just inside the 
barn door, and John was outside. Mr. Tilton was 
telling about his son’s poetical aspirations, and when 
he wound up with, “What do you think I had better 
do with him?” the listener fairly trembled. 

“Have you a wall to your house?” asked the great 
man, after a short silence. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Mr. Tilton, in some surprise. 

“A hard wall?” 

“Well, it’s stone.” 

“That will do nicely. Well, when John writes his 
next piece of poetry, take him out and bump his 
head against the wall. Bump it pretty hard. Repeat 
the operation every time he writes a poem, incréas- 
ing the dose in violent cases, and I will guarantee a 


' cure.”’ 


John remembers that he crept away from the barn 
with a bursting heart, and the immortal epic poem 
was never written. Instead, he began to study law, 
with the success already enone At the present 
day it is doubtful if he could form a respectable coup- 


| let, yet he still thinks that the great publisher spoiled 


a great poet. 
+p 
ON THE WATCH. 


A veteran commercial traveller relates “‘the most 
thrilling adventure he ever had.” One nigiat he was 


| riding, with several other passengers, from Trinidad 
| to Las Vegas. Awakened by the sudden stopping of 


the stage, he saw water all around him. Rain had 
been falling heavily, and a freshet had covered the 
surrounding country. 


As far as we could see, in all directions there was 
nothing but water. It swept under the stage in a 


| current swift and dangerous, and the splash against 
| the horses and wheels produced an ominous sound. 


The driver was off his seat and wading waist-deep in 


| water, lantern in hand. 


In answer to a question, he stated that the Nemaha 
River was somewhere near, and he was hunting for 
the bridge that spanned it. He had been driving in 
water for about two hours, but it had at last got so 
deep that he had become alarmed and dared not pro. 
ceed farther. We induced him to turn around and 
start for the land, but he had gone but a short dis- 
tance before the stage began sinking in quicksand. 

“Gentlemen, the stage is fast and I must save my 
horses,” said the driver; ‘‘all who desire to leave the 
stage may take a horse and strike for the shore.” 

Some of the passengers did so, but a few of us 
determined to remain with the stage. After the 


| others had gone, we drew lots to see who should 


watch through the night while the others slept. It 
fell to me to do the watching, so I took a position 
where I could see a certain landmark. 

If the water, which was still rising, reached a cer- 
tain mark I was to awaken my companions. Several 
times during the watch they roused themselves and 
asked if all was well, and, receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, lay down to sleep again. Finally the 
danger became so great that I wrote a letter to my 
wife, giving a description of our surroundings, put it 
into a bottle and cast it into the sea around us. I 
never expected to get out alive. 

When morning came we found that the water had 
receded, and the stage was deep in mud. I took off 
my shoes and socks, rolled up my pantaloons, and 
waded to land.— Merchant Traveller. 





Answers to Puzzles 
1. 


in Last Number. 


AROMA 
ROM AN 
OMENS 
MAN 8 E 
ANS ER 

2. Buck-board. 

3. R 

ERA 
K NAVE 
@avrersA 
JQANOFARC 


4. ist Stanza—Strand. 


2d Stanza—Quick, phlegm. 
3d Stanza—x, y, & z., J. V. F oa 


V.F. 4th Stanza—bow. 


5. Sate, satyr; doll, dollar; past, pastor; pond, 
onder; port, porter; cull, color; cents, censer; 
each, Beecher; leave, lever; love, lover; sauce, 
saucer; Dick, dicker. 
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Allow for seams around each piece. Now fit the 
pieces on the brick where they belong, and baste 
them together. When the cover is basted on 
firmly, take some silk floss or worsted and button- 

| hole over the seams. Your brick can be made 

ornamental as well as more useful by tying a 

pretty ribbon around the centre of the brick, with 

a flat bow on top to use as a handle. 
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‘then make a pretty monogram in the centre, and 
hem the ends. 
When finished, dampen the tape on the wrong 


side, and press it with an iron not too hot, pass- | 


| 











inches square. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
WHICH CHILDREN CAN MAKE. 


Glove-case. 


Buy two sheer handkerchiefs exactly alike, 
embroidered in yellow. 

Lay one out flat, and place two layers of cotton, 
sprinkled with sachet powder, over it; next spread 
the other handkerchief on top so the cotton will 
be enclosed between the two handkerchiefs; then 
with fine needle and thread catch all the corre- 
sponding points of the two handkerchiefs to- 
gether. 
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Fold the case over through the centre, and 
fasten the two corners at each end together with 
yellow silk cord and tassels. 

Tie the cord into two bows, and with a few 
stitches sew each bow in place as in illustration. 

The handkerchiefs can be purchased at twelve 
and a half cents each. 


Popcorn Bag and Popper. 


Make a bag of white lace mosquito netting. Cut 
off the corners of the bag before sewing it, so the 
bag will be round in form. (See illustration.) 








Use scarlet braid for draw-strings, and fill the 
bag with white ears and red ears of popcorn. 

Tie a piece of the braid on the end of the pop- 
per. Fasten the bag and popper together to hang 
on the Christmas-tree or at one side of the open 
fire. 

A Door-stop. 


Grandmothers are very apt to feel a draft from 
open doors, and a weight to keep a door from 
opening too far will be an acceptable gift. Pro- 
cure a brick with unbroken edges. This brick 





may be covered with one color or two of any 
thick, heavy material—plush, velvet, or woollen 
cloth, or pieces of carpeting like that upon the 
floor where it will be used. The cloth should be 
cut into three different sizes, two of each size, 
one’size for the bottom and top of the brick, an- 


small points. 
der, and tie the bag at the top with a narrow 
ribbon. 


with a red-hot iron rod burn small holes through | 
it. Measure off and mark the spots first, in order 
to have the holes of equal distance apart and in 
two rows. 


Emery-bags. 





Take a piece of chamois skin a little over two 
Make a bag by firmly sewing up| 
he bottom and one side. Cut the top edges into | 


| 
|s 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| ing the iron back and forth on the wrong side of 
| the ring. 

| You will be surprised to find what a pretty, 
| serviceable napkin-ring this bit of linen tape and 
| silk floss will make. The ring is a novelty, and 
| costs but a trifle. 





Fill two-thirds full of emery pow- 


Mark $500 upon it with pen and ink. 


Savings-bank. 
Box Pen-rack. 





| Select a convenient-sized, round pasteboard 
box, remove the bottom and the top of the lid, | 
cut a slit opening in the centre of the lid large | 
enough fora silver half-dollar to pass through; | 
then cover the bottom with gray linen, and also | 
the round sides. | 

Cut a slit in the centre of the piece of linen | 
which is intended to cover the top, make it corre- | 
spond exactly to the slit in the box, and on either | 
side of the slit in the linen sew flaps of the goods. | 
Pass these through the opening in the box, turn- | 
ing them back on the wrong side of the lid, and 
catching them to the outer edge. To still further | 
preclude any danger of ravelling, buttonhole- 
stitch across the two ends of the slit. 

The box will then be ready to be put together. 
First overhand the bottom to the sides; then sew 
the top on the box, cover the edges with copper- 
colored silk cord, and print the words, ‘‘Drop In 
A Penny,”’ in copper bronze. 


Remove the lid from a small wooden box, and 


(See illustration.) 





After all the holes are made, fill the box half- 
full of clean, coarse sand, and with small tacks | 
fasten on the lid; then paint the box cherry color. | 
When dry, give it two coats of varnish, applying 
the second coat after the first has dried. 
With tiny tacks fasten a narrow cherry-colored | 
ribbon in loops across two sides of the box, as in | 
the illustration, bring the ribbon around the ends | 
of the box and tie in pretty bows. These must | 
also be tacked in place. 
The loops are intended to hold a variety of new | 
pens where they will be convenient when needed; | 
the holes are to be used as a penholder rack, | 
where a pen can be selected at a glance. This | 
novel rack will be found most desirable for the | 
library table or writing-desk. 




















Handkerchief Sachet. | Make the ornamental disks also with the 


: | . . 

Purchase a sheer handkerchief, prettily em- | ge or, if sige ae be pt 
- Hl ae . 

broidered in golden brown, and a yard of very tos ee = = rp sane a , is 8 

narrow tibbon of Hike aliade: | linen before it is sewed on the box, and have the 


| silk cord match in color the embroidery. 

| 

| 

Bonbon Bag. 

| Place a round piece of cardboard in the centre 
of a circular piece of sume pretty colored, fresh, 





}in diameter. 
[as to see how it will cut most economically. Cut 


679 


the pretty lawn; then fill it with good home-made 
candy, and the bag will be a-dainty little present. 


A Shaving-ball. 

| Any color of tissue paper will do; you can use 
pure white, with ribbon of any color that will 
| harmonize with the room in which it is to be used, 
| or different shades of any one color, or of several 
coiors. The materials are eight sheets of tissue 


paper, one yard of ribbon an inch wide. 


Cut the paper into circular pieces seven inches 
It is best to fold the sheet first, so 


harp points around the edges. Taking each 


| circle by the centre, draw them through the other 
hand, crushing them into a little roll that will 
power up like a tent when opened at the edges. 





Thread a needle with strong silk, doubled, and 
then string all these little tents together, putting 
the needle through the paper at the point in the 
centre of each circle. When all are strung, draw 
them all up together as tightly as possible, lay the 
middle of the yard of ribbon across them, and 
tie the silk thread hard and tight. Draw the 
papers up into a large ball; tie the ends of the 
ribbon into a pretty bow, as seen in the illustra- 
tion. 
A Hair-pin Cushion. 


Cut two pieces of bright silk the size of a din- 
ner-plate. Sew these together, on the wrong side, 
leaving only two inches open. Then turn your 
silk and cat-stitch or feather-stitch over the seam 
with white embroidery silk. Stuff the bag you 
have now made with wool, or with bran, and put 
in sachet powder. Now sew up the opening, 
turning the edges in, and feather-stitch it like the 
rest, thus forming a round cushion. Take three- 
quarters or a yard of lace four and a half or five 





aos lawn. With fine needle and thread tack it 





In the centre of the handkerchief place three or 
four round, graduated layers of cotton powdered 
with sachet powder; then bring the sides of the 
handkerchief up around the cotton and tie them 
together with the narrow ribbon, making many 
loops in the bow, as in the illustration. 

After the cotton has lost its fragrance the hand- 
kerchief can be washed and used. 


in @) 
v. > 
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Napkin-ring. 





Take a piece of linen tape eighteen inches long 
and one and a quarter inches wide. Make four 
inches of length in the centre of double thickness | in place; then draw the lawn up into a bag with 
by neatly sewing on another piece of the tape| ribbons which match the color of the lawn for 
four inches long. draw-strings. 

This is to stiffen that part of the tape intended| Around the bottom of the bag sew a row of 


be tied into a bow. 
Use washable yellow embroidery silk for work- 


top by which to hang it. 
Put a piece of oiled paper in the bag to prevent 





other for the sides, and another for the ends. 








to form the ring. The remaining lengths are to | artificial daisies and fasten a narrow ribbon at the | 





inches wide and sew the ends together. Gather 
the lace up as closely as possible and tack it to 
the centre of the cushion, letting the stitches go 
entirely through the cushion and drawing them 
up snugly. Spread out the lace over the top of 
the cushion and tack it here and there to hold it 
in place. Make a rosette of six yards of ‘‘quar- 
ter-inch” ribbon of the same color as the silk, 
making the loops about five inches long. Now 
sew this to the centre of your cushion on top of 
the lace. Attach ribbons to hang it by and you 
have a nice place to keep breast-pins, lace-pins, 
hat-pins and invisible hair-pins. 

Soiled or wrinkled china or surah silk may be 
used if they are first carefully washed. Wash 
with white soap, add a little ammonia until the 
water feels soft and press it carefully, while 
damp, under old muslin. Egyptian lace looks as 
well after washing as when new, if you will but 
take pains. Put a little borax in warm water 
and squeeze the lace—do not rub it. When it is 
thoroughly clean, pull it out flat and pin it onto 
| something firm—an ironing-board is best—and 
|let itdry. Never iron lace. The only new thing 
necessary for the cushion is the ribbon. You will 





ing a pretty design along the edges of the tape;!the bonbons from coming in contact and soiling | find it cheaper to get a whole piece of that. 
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same time a single egg was found, but it was broken. | 

Thus, 30 far as can be known, ended the life history 
| of the great auk, or northern penguin. The only 
| relics of itthat are known to exist, according to 
| Professor Newton, are “seventy-one or seventy-two 
skins, nine skeletons, thirty-eight or forty-one de- 
tached bones of different birds, and sixty-five eggs.” 
Massachusetts gunners assured Audubon that the 
great auk—the ‘“garefowl,” as they called it—was 





| Lungs or some chronic Throat Disease. 


| Museum of the University of Copenhagen. At the! Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kine | 


Pxiuip CamBric, Lawns and NaInsooKs. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills. Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. 
@ ie . 


Coughs and Colds are often neglected. A con- 
tinuance for any length of time causes irritation of the 
“Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches” are offered with the fullest confidence 
in their efficacy, giving almost invariably sure and 
immediate relief. They surpass all other preparations 
in removing hoarseness and allaying irritation of the 


Get the Game of Grammer, 


A CIFT OF TONCUES. 


175 Cards, bearing vocabulary of near’y 1,000 
words, with book explaining them, both as a 
game and a study. 


CERMAN. 


Sold by booksellers for One Dollar, or sent, 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the 
additional pages over eight—which is t 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made ina Post-office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 


iven its sub- 
All 


money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
— to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 


Si! ver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
a!most sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is s . Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
risk. 

Renewais.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. * 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 

rissent. Your name cannot be found on 

8 unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SHRINKAGE OF OLD AGE. 


Every one is familiar with the shrunken look of the 
aged—the wrinkled face, the lank legs and the bowed 
form. The shrinkage, of which these are but the | 
outward signs, affects the entire muscular system. 
Hence the changed tone of the voice and the weakened 
action of all the bodily organs. No old man is equal 
to the muscular effort of his earlier years, and those 
who refuse to recognize this fact are sure to do them- 
selves harm. 

But other tissues as well as the muscular undergo 
shrinkage. Thus the cartilaginous cushion between 
the joints of the spine contracts and at the same time 
becomes more calcareous and unyielding. The result 
is that the spine loses its suppleness and elasticity, 
and is more liable to harm from concussion. The | 
person also becomes appreciably shorter. 

The bones undergo a similar change, and not only 
fracture more readily, but are less easily healed. Old | 
persons need to be specially on their guard against | 
falling so as to break the thigh-bone, as the point of 
fracture is almost sure to be at the narrow neck, 
where the tendency to heal is least. When the teeth 
are lost by age, the shrinkage of the jaw narrows the 
canals through which important nerves pass, thus 
pressing und irritating the nerves, and giving rise to } 
almost incurable neuralgia. 

The nerves themselves are subject to the same | 
shrinkage, so that in old age there is a lessening of 
nervous sensibility. It follows that hearing, sight, 
taste and appetite lose somewhat of their keenness. 

Old age tells also upon the brainitself. It no longer 
fills the skull, and the vacant spaces are filled with 
water. Its substance b more t and 
tough; in some rare cases it condenses into a leather- 
like substance, and the man is reduced to a condition | 
of idiocy. But in all cases, mentality is lessened. | 
Men like Gladstone seem to be exceptions, but such | 
as he are born for a hundred years. Their old age | 
comes later. | 

Some old persons are apparently as capable as ever, 
but this is only in certain lines where they have the 
advantage of earlier habits and all previous accumv- | 
lations. Their versatility, their power to turn effect- | 
ively in other directions, to train themselves to new 
intellectual habits, is far from what it once was. | 

It is often the case, and sometimes it is a source of 
trouble, that an old man does not, perceive his intel- 
lectual shrinkage as clearly as“@thers see it. But 
there is no dead line at fifty, even for the minister. 
No man who takes care of himself begins to be old 
before he is seventy. 





_ _—~> 


EXTERMINATED. 


A single egg of the great auk is said to have been | 
sold within a few years for more than a thousand | 
dollars. Twenty years ago the same egg, or another 
like it, brought about one hundred and fifty dollars. 
What the price will be fifty years hence it would be | 
unsafe to guess. The value of birds’ eggs, like the 
value of other things, depends largely upon their 
variety. 

The great auk was a common bird within the 
memory of persons now living, and in the early part 
of the last century was so abundant on the islets 
about Iceland that the inhabitants often filled their 
boats with theeggs. Little they thought that a single 
broken shell would ever be sold for five hundred 
dollars! As late as 1844 two birds were killed in | 
Iceland. Since that time none have been reported, | 
probably not a single one remains alive. | 

These last two specimens were captured by a party | 
of fourteen men in an excursion to a precipitous rocky | 
islet now known as Eldey. They landed at the only 
landing-place, and among the innumerable rock-fow] | 
congregated there they saw two auks, of which they | 
at once went in pursuit. } 

The birds ran before them—the great auk could | 
not fly, a fact which probably accounts for its exter. | 
mination—with their heads erect and their little 


wings extended, moving with short steps about as | 
fast as the usual gait ofa man. Both were caught | », 


and strangled, and their bodies are now in the! 


| Newfoundland, and a Methodist missionary, who was 


| 


| story. 


once common about Nahant and the islands in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and its bones have been taken from 
shell-heaps at Marblehead, Ipswich, and Plum Island. 

An almost perfect skeleton, now in the British | 
Museum, was found on Funk Island, off the coast of | 


stationed on the coast of Newfoundland from 1818 to 
1823, informed Mr. Boardman that the “penguins” 
were seen there in considerable numbers throughout 
that time. It was common for boys to keep them tied 
by the leg as pets. 

And yet the discovery of a single living bird would 
now be telegraphed round the world as a great scien- 


| tific event. 


ae 


SUMMER AND WINTER, 


Kate Upson Clark, writing to the Washington 
Republic about the excessive interest now taken in 
base-ball in this country, relates an illustrative inci- 
dent. The story is surely true to nature in one re- 
spect, for there are few persons, young or old, who 
are not conscious of being drawn in two ways by con- 
flicting desires. 


A boy of ten, whose constant cry for weeks has 
been for a velocipede for a Christmas present, came in 
from school a day or two ago and asked his mother if 
she had ever read Holmes’s poems. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. 
neart.”’ 

“Do you?” he cried. ‘Well, aren’t they nice? 
Have we got them in a book?” 

“No,” answered his mother; “I wish we had.” 

“I feel as if I must have them!” said the small boy, 
earnestly. ‘Don’t you suppose I could have them for 
Christmas? Now, I'll tell you what it is’’—with an 
air of profound conviction—“if I can’t have both I 
a I’d rather have Holmes’s poems than a veloci- 

ie!” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed his mother, much surprised 
and pleased. Then, turning to the boy’s father, she 
remarked pleasantly, ‘Really, I don’t know but we 
are going to have a poet in the family.” 

“Oh, no!” cried the boy quickly: ‘I’m going to be 
a base-ball player, and when I grow up, you know 
—but I'll tell you what,” he added, suddenly, “I 
might be a poet winters.” 


“IT know many of them by 


—— 
PESSIMISM. 


A pessimistic turn of mind, so called, which leads 
persons who are afflicted with it to take the worst 
possible view of things, is sometimes developed quite 
early in life. 


Jeremiah, who is twelve years old, is already a 
confirmed pessimist. Among the things which he 
continually grumbles about are his lead-pencils, which 
never have points, and to sharpen which he always 
has to borrow a knife of some school-mate. 

“Why don’t you have a knife of your own, Jerry?” 
one of the boys asked. 


“Got no oy oa to keep it in,” said Jerry. 
“Then why don’t you have a pocket?” 
“°F T had one, ’t *d have a hole in it.” 


“Well, even then you wouldn’t be any worse off 
than you are now.” 

“H’m! Yes, I should. ’F I hada ket, ’n’ a 
hole in it, I never’d have anything to lose through 

" 


Jerry sighed deeply, 
pencil with the dull bind 
PSS SR 
FIRE AND FLOOD. 

At the Little Guinea Debating Club, not long since, 
the following question was up for discussion: “Ob de 


two great c’lamities, fire an’ flood, which am de mos’ 
c’lamitous?”’ 


‘and went on whittling his 
e of the other boy’s knife. 


The club debated the question at great length, and 
it was finally referred to Uncle ’Rastus for settle- 
ment. 

“I tell yo’ what am de fac’,’”’ said Uncle ’Rastus, 
frankly. ‘Yo’ speakers done discombobberated me 
so dat I cayn’ tell which am de bes’ at argufyin’; but 
I can tell which am de mos’ c’lamitous c’lamity, an’ 
> reason aint been teched on by de oraytors ob de 
ebenin’. 


“De fac’ am dis: de flood am de mos’ c’lamitous, | 


‘case ye can put de fire out by pumpin’ de flood onter | 


it, but ye cayn’t put de flood out by pumpin’ de fire | 


onto it, nohow!” 
saliiliaieitaneen 


UNPOPULAR. 


Children often use words for their sound rather 
than for their sense—a fault of which older persons 
are of course never guilty. 


Lizzie, a small maiden of five years, was not care- 
ful of her clothes, and frequently came in from play 
with rents in her skirt, or with the trimming hanging 
from her hat. 

One day her gown was torn in a particular) 
manner, and her mother said, “Lizzie, I shall 
to punish you if you are so careless.” 

“Oh no, mamma!” she replied, earnestly. ‘In- 
deed, I am careful, but something’s always Lespen. 
ing to this dress, it’s so unpopular.” 


ugly 
have 
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JOGGING HIS MEMORY. 


Dogs are wonderful for their intelligence, and own- 
ers of dogs are perhaps equally wonderful for their 
faith and versatility. Every one of them has a new 
Here is the latest : 


“The other day,” says Mr. Gordon, “I forgot to 
give Bruno his dinner, and in my preoccupation paid 
no attention to him when he began to beg for it. 

“He went away, at last, and was gone for some 
time. Then he came in from the garden bringing 
something in his mouth. And what do you think it 
was? A sprig of forget-me-not!”’ 


—_—_—_@ 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


A deaf old lady riding in an electric car became 
much alarmed because of a blockade, and asked a 
young woman next to her what had happened. 


“oT 


There is no danger,” replied the young woman. 
‘Remember that a kind heaven bends over all.” 

The old lady turned to her companion and inquired, 
in a vexed tone, “Mary Ellen, what’s that young 
woman saying to me about men’s overalls?” 


———_@——_—_— 


SAID an excited elocutionist, ““Dare to harm one 
ead of her hair, and the last moment shall be your 
next.” 


throat, and as a cough remedy are pre-eminently the best. post-paid, on receipt of price, by AVERY & Co., 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. | 43 Park Street, Orange, N. Zz 

















**Oh, I wish he’d break one!!!”’ 
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LUNDBORG’S FAMOUS PERFUMERY, 


In FANCY PACKAGES and REGULAR STYLES, 
is both suitable and acceptable for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 





TRY LUNDBORC’s Helio-Violet sacHET POWDER. 








Dry Goods by Mail. 


We solicit correspondence from all parts of the country. We 
want every COMPANION reader to test the great advantages 
offered by our Mail Order Department. We are now after Xmas 
trade, and are offering special inducements to get it. Goods sent 
by Mail or Express to any address in the United States. 


For Ladies and Children. | 
Silks and Dress Goods. 





For Men and Boys. { For the Housekeeper. 


1. 1. Neckwear. 1. Table Linens. 

2. Laces and Trimmings. | 2. Collars and Cuffs. 2. Linen Sets (in boxes). 

3. Jackets and Cloaks. } 3. Fine White Shirts. 3. Blankets and Comforts. 

4. Suits and Gowns. 4. Medium and Finest Underwear. 4. e and Heavy Curtains. 

5. Gossamers and Mackintoshes. 5. Cotton, Wool, and Silk Socks. 5. Table and Piano Covers 

6. Umbrellas. 6. Linen and Silk Handkerchiefs. 6. Mattresses and Pillows. 

7. Underwear and waster. 7. Suspenders and Garters. 7. Fine Lace Bed Sets. 

8. Gloves, Ruchings and Collars. 8. Night Shirts (cotton, silk, wool). 8. Brass Beds. 

9. Handkerchiefs. 9. Bath Robes (terry and wool). 9. Fancy Towel and Hat Racks. 
10. Millinery. 10. Smoking Jackets ($5 to $25) 10. Le ey Materials. 

ll. rey Ts and Silks. 11. Mackintoshes (s to $20). | 11. Window Shades. i Frames. 
12. A aterials. | 12. Umbrellas (Silk, $2 to $20). | 12. Fancy Mirrors and Picture 





Note the many things very suitable for Xmas gifts to be found in 
a big Dry Goods store. Our catalogue will be a great help to you. 
MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JOS, HORNE & CO, 2! pon avenue, 
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ENCLISH DECORATED 


Dinner Set, No. 90. 112 Pieces. 


Premium with an order of $20.00. 





ENCLISH PORCELAIN 
Gold Band Dinner Set, No. %0. 130 Pieces. 
Decorated in Three Modest Natural Colors. 
Premium with an order of $60.00. 
Or packed and delivered at depot for Cash price, packed and delivered at 
| $9.00'Cash. depot, $20.00. An Elegant Set. 
| E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and 
Coffee business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also c: a large stock and sell at the lowest 
ible Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, Lampe ete, To those who 
| ke the time and trouble to get up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices an Extracts, we offer 
| premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from ‘ou ry full value for the money invested and get a premium, 
| and you get goods that are direct from the I ORTERS. If you buy Tea and Coffee joa your grocer 
| you pay three or four profits and pay for a premium but do not get it. In an article published in one of the 
argest dailies in this country it was claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit of 100 per 
cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 

We have been doing business in Boston for 16 years, and Thousands of CoMPpaNIon readers who have been our 
customers will testify to our undoubted reliability. We do a business of over $300,000 yearly, and our Cash 
sales of Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, Lamps, etc., amounted to 41.060 in 1889, aside 
from our Tea and Coffee sales. Our illustrated Price and Premium list tells the whole story. We like to 

all who write for it; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. 
THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington Street, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


ABOUT WORMS. 


About worms! Yes, but about the true worms, 
not about the many creatures falsely called worms, 
which in the course of their life change into in- 
sects, or in some way prove themselves something 
other than they are named. 

I write about the worms that live in the ground, 
or in the water, fresh and salt. They all have 
their duties in nature’s housekeeping, and play 
no insignificant part in the history of the world. 
Nor are they all, by any means, ugly in appear- 
ance, for in the ocean there are worms as delicate 
as jelly-fishes, worms as daintily beautiful as asea- 
anemone, others as active and swift as fishes in 
their roaming after prey. 

Even our ditches in summer are full of life, and 
if, in July or August, we dip out some of the ooze 
and plants, and place the whole, with plenty of 
water, in a basin, many strange creatures will 
discover themselves. 

There will be, probably, some of the black 
planarians—little fellows half an inch long, and 
less than an eighth of an inch wide, which have a 
curious habit of crawling about on the surface of 
the water, as a fly does on the ceiling. Watch 
them as closely as we may, we can discover no 
visible means of locomotion. But the naturalist 
with his microscope has found little hairs over the 
body of the animal; and these, being movable, 
act as Oars. 

Thus the planarian rows itself along; no Roman 
trireme ever had so many or such obedient, 
well-drilled oars. A planaria is a delicate, soft- 
bodied creature, but is armed with a terrible 
muscular proboscis, which it can thrust forth 
from its mouth, and with it easily capture the 
hard-shelled insects it voraciously feeds upon. 

In the same ditch aquarium there wil! surely be 
found some of the ringworms, transparent, writh- 
ing threads. Very likely we shall find the Tubi- 
fex, the tube-maker. Only half his body shows, 
swaying to and fro slowly and gracefully; the 
other half—the head end—is concealed in his tube. 
Touch him, and instantly he whisks out of sight. 
Having no powers of defence, he would have 
little chance of escape from his enemies were he 
not so prompt in acting up to his timidity, and so 
spry in retreating within his tube. 

As it is, he is often captured; but though part 
of his body may be bitten off, he has chances 
still, since by a wonderful power he can reproduce 
the lost part of his body. It will grow out again 
quite quickly. 

The power of re-forming certain lost parts really 
is common to all living things. The willow twig 
planted in the ground forms new roots. In our- 
selves, a cut will heal over, and new skin develop 
to close it. In lower animals the power exists to 
an almost incredible degree, and is sometimes 
taken advantage of in wonderful ways for pro- 
tection. 

For instance, the common crabs of our sea- 
coast, when seized by a dangerous enemy, will 
spontaneously amputate one of their own limbs, 
and, leaving a leg in their foe’s jaws, scuttle off 
in sidelong flight. In many of the ringworms 
the power of replacing losses almost surpasses 
belief, for they can actually produce a new head 
for themselves. 

Indeed, there are even more surprising mani- 
festations of this marvellous gift, for certain 
worms similar to the tubifex multiply by produc- 
ing new parts. There is one form, known by the 
quaint name of Nais, which will develop in the 
midst of its own body a second head, and just in 
front of the new head a second tail. Thus there 
come to be, as it were, two worms joined together ; 
the front one has the old head and a new tail, 


the hind one a new head and the old tail. By | 


and by the companions separate, and the parent 
body is thus transformed into two complete 
animals. , 

It is even by no means unusual, in certain 


cases, to see one long body producing a consider- | 


able number of extra heads and tails at once, 


With the result of a rapid multiplication of the | 


individuals of the species. 

In our ditch we may also find great numbers of 
the wheel animalcules, which are also true worms, 
but these are too small to be seen well without a 
magnifying glass. Any one who has a microscope 
may easily exhibit plenty of them to his friends; 
and, in truth, these animalcules are deservedly 
pets with microscopists. 

Now all of these creatures are doing their share 
of nature’s work. Some act as scavengers. Others 
eat up decaying vegetable matter, and convert it 
into soil. We do not know very much about 
these subaqueous labors, but we do know, thanks 
principally to Mr. Darwin, a great deal about the 
way the worms make the soil of our woods and 
fields, for this is the function of the common 
earthworm, of which there are many species, not 
only in this country, but in Europe and Asia. 

One day last spring, after a heavy rainfall, as I 
passed a large grass-plot in Boston, I noticed an 
immense number of pellets of earth all over it, 
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each the size of a large bean. These pellets had 


been cast up by earthworms, which do not like | 
to be drowned, and, to escape it, come up to the | 
surface of the ground during severe rains. In 
Boston, around the Public Garden, they often 
|crawl up through the brick sidewalk in such | 
numbers that it is impossible to step without | 
|crushing them. ‘Their enormous increase in num- 
bers there, I attribute to the English sparrows, 
which have driven away native birds that feed on 
| the worms. 
| Now these worms are generous feeders; they 
| swallow bits of leaves that fall upon the ground, 
}as well as a great deal of soil, and even fine 
| stones; and everything which they thus take in 
eo ultimately put by them on the top of the 
ground. In this way, all the fine part of the soil 
is picked out and taken to the surface. Of course, 
the larger stones and other large objects are not 
| moved, but are steadily undermined by the feed- 
jing of the worms; and as the finer material is 
| spread above, the stones slowly sink. Under the | 
most favorable conditions, they descend at the | 
| Tate of a fifth of an inch or more yearly. The 
}apparent subsidence of anything left on the| 
| ground is familiar to all farmers, though, perhaps, 
very few of them know that earthworms cause it. 
In Europe there are many places where old 
Roman pavements have been found in fields, cov- 
ered several inches deep by the layer of soil made 
up by castings of earthworms. This layer is | 
what is usually termed vegetable mould, but it| 
might more properly be called animal mould. We 
must thank the humble earthworm for the man- | 
ufacture of the soil in our pastures and gardens. 
The pellets left by the worms, also, 
naturally smooth out inequalities, and 
| the smoothness of our lawns, on which 
so much of their beauty depends, is due 











|to these lowly organized animals. The plow is 
one of the most ancient and valuable of man’s | 
|inventions, but long before he existed the land | 
was, in fact, regularly plowed, and still continues 
| to be thus plowed, by earthworms. Few other 
| animals have played parts so important in the 
| history of the world. 

But there are other worms in the ground, which, 
at times, work great destruction. The roots of 
the clematis vine are sometimes infested by a 
| minute kind of worm, which forms little galls on 
|the roots. This noxious creature has a relative 
worse than himself—the Tylenchus, which causes 
the dreaded disease in wheat known as ‘‘smut.”’ 

The immature Tylenchus lives in the ground 
until the wheat shoots forth, when it crawls up 
the stalk, enters a young kernel of grain, and 
there lays its eggs, which soon hatch out. The 
| grain becomes malformed, small and black; its 
interior is filled with a core of white, powdery 
substance, the grains of the powder being each a 
young Tylenchus. Left alone, the kernel of 
wheat falls to the ground and becomes moist and 
| rotten ; the wall breaks open, and the multitnde 
of worms are set free, to craw] about in the earth 
| until another crop of wheat is ready to be de- 
stroved by them. 

The power of worms of this species to with- 
stand desiccation, and to recover their full activity 
upon the return of moisture, is almost incredible. 
It is known that one of the grains containing the 


young may be kept dry for over twenty years, and | 


at the end of that period be revived by moisture. 


It is not to be supposed that the worm dries up, 
but rather that it is able to prevent the entire loss 


COMPANION. _ 


gaudy hues, and are equipped with skilful swim- 
merets, with which they make themselves free 
rovers over the ocean. 
Let us not join the ignorant in despising worms, 
but rather reverently remember that all created 
things exist through the same Creator; and let us 
remember that, when we mock at a studious 
interest in any creature, however lowly it may 
seem, we merely betray our lack of appreciative 
understanding. C. S. Minor. 


— —~@>—_—__——_ 


For the Companion. 


IN THE “FORRARD BULKHEAD.” 


The old steamer Empress was making a rough 
passage across that most restless of waters, the 
Bay of Fundy. December cold and driving sleet 
inade the decks an impossible abiding-place. The 
cabins were filled with the lamentations of the 
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*“*¢On the rocks!’ yelled the captain, as we all 
sprang for the companion-way. 

*“**No rocks hereabout!’ answered Williams. 
‘It’s a collision!’ 

“That was the last I ever heard from poor 
Dick’s lips. 

**] was last at the companion, and as I set foot 
on it I saw I had left my pipe—this same old 


|meerschaum you see me smoking now. My 


mother had made me a present of it, just before I 
started on this trip, and I somehow couldn’t bear 
to leave it behind. I skipped back to the table, 
stuffed the pipe in my pocket, and was turning to 
make for the deck, when I saw that the bow of 
the ship that had run us down had cut clean 
through into the cabin. 

“The Barcelona sheered a bit, lurched away 
down by the bows, and the water came spurting 
up round where I stood. 

‘She'll go down in two seconds,’ I says to 





sea-sick. In the saloon, braced in an arm-chair, 
I tried to forget the miseries of my fellow-pas- 
sengers by burying myself in the pages of an 
absorbing story; but after two or three demoral- 


ized people had been hurled helpless and un- | 


apologetic into my lap, I rose and fled desperately 
to the engine-room. 

Here I found two other passengers; and here— 
for the engineer was warmly hospitable—we clung 
to the shining rails of steel, and shouted a spas- 
modic conversation between the lurches of the 
ship. 

- After a time, our ears became so accustomed to 
the din, and our eyes to the darting gleam of the 
piston-rods and the queer nudging of the eccen- 


trics, that we could talk as freely as if we 

had been on deck. ‘Then one of the com- 

pany, a brown and weather-beaten sea-dog, 

whom I took to be a captain of a West 

Indies trader, began relating his adven- 

tures. Several of these were somewhat 
thrilling, and one of them ran thus: 

“Boys,” said he, with a broad and easy famil- 
iarity, ‘‘it don’t always do a pile of good to be in 
too much of a hurry. That’s a point that’s been 
rubbed into me pretty often in knocking about 
this world. A little mite of deliberation, when 


with folks for slowness, but I’ve most generally 
found that it didn’t lose me any time in the long 
run. 

“I’ve been shipwrecked, more or less, a number 
of times, and always struck right side up, as 
you’ll observe. But the queerest way ever I got 
out of such a scrape, was when I was on the 
steamship Barcelona, that sank on the River 
Plat’, a short way from Buenos Ayres. 

“The Barcelona was one of those iron steamers 
that folks call ocean-tramps, because they don't 
run on a regular route, but go wherever freights 
are good. She was a smart ship, thoagh, if she 
was a tramp; and the way she was sunk, all 
through a pilot’s carelessness, was ® burning 
shame, and cost half a dozen brave lads their 
lives. It makes me hot now to think of it. 
| ‘The Barcelona was loaded in St. John, New 
Brunswick, with a cargo of deals for Borja & 
Valdes, of Buenos Ayres. We had had a fine run, 
and now, being in the River Plat’—as we sailors 
call the La Plata—we looked upon the dangers 
and responsibilities of the voyage as quite over. 
The ship was in charge of a pilot. The first mate 
was on deck, and the rest of us officers were gos- 
siping in the forrard cabin. 

“It was a foggy night; we were in a ticklish 
part of the channel, the tide was running out like 





of its own fluids for an almost indefinite period. 

In the ocean live a great multitude and variety 
|of worms, each doing its share of nature’s work, 
jand among them are many species of extreme 
beauty. Upon the rocks of the shore certain ones 
build themselves tubes for dwellings; and. being 
| furnished with a rich array of feelers, they pre- 
| sent a living rosette of delicate tentacles, often 
|of brilliant colors, when they expand in safe en- 
joyment at the doors of their habitations. Others 
are bright, glistening with pearly sheen and even 


mad, and we were just creeping along, cautious 
as cats. We didn't expect anything in the nature 
|of an accident, with such caution. Poor Dick 
Williams—he was second mate, and as fine a chap 
as ever sailed for the river—was aching to stretch 
his legs; and he was talking away, excited like, 
about all he was going to do when we got in. 
‘sAll at once—crash! There came a frightful 
shock on our bows, and we were knocked off out 
seats, while we heard the sickening sound of our 
timbers caving in. 


you first find yourself in a scrape, will often pass | 


myself, ‘and me with her!’ and then I saw that 

|the other ship hadn’t got off scot-free herself. 
| There, right on a level with my head, was a big 
| hole stove right into her forrard bulkhead; and 
into that hole I proceeded to climb, without more 
| delay. The water, in the poor old Barcelona, was 
| close upon my heels. 

‘**| had no sooner stowed myself into the bulk- 
head of the strange ship than the Barcelona swung 
clear, with her bow way down, and her stern high 
out of water. How her screw spun round, and 
the steam shrieked from the escape pipes! Our 
fellows were on the rail, and in the rigging, and 
some had jumped overboard into the wild cur- 
rent, and were swimming away so as not to be 
sucked down when the ship sank. Through the 
dusk I caught glimpses of their heads dotting the 
waves, but I couldn't recognize any one. 

‘Boys, it was awful to see the poor fellows go 
down here and there, gasping as they did so. 
Maybe I couldn’t hear them, with all the noise of 
the steam, and the shouting and the rattling from 
both ships; but, sure as fate, every time a man’s 
head went under, I thought I heard that low 
gurgle of him choking. 

“Then, just as the strange ship, which wasn’t 
stove below the water-line any, had got her boats 
out to pick up the swimmers, down went the Bar- 
celona, bows on, with a great sob, like, as the 
waters swallowed her; and some of the men were 
left swimming round among the loose timbers 
where she’d just been floating—but lots of ’em 
never came up again. The strange ship kept her 
boats cruising round till everybody they could 
find was picked up, and then she put about for 
Suenos Ayres. 

‘I couldn’t make out what name she sailed 
under, nor anything about her; and she kept her 
forrard bulkhead screwed tight, not knowing 
whether or not she was struck below water-line. 
But I made out she was one of the big liners. 

‘Pretty soon her bows began to rise a little, 
from which I gathered they were shifting cargo 
aft. I got out my pipe, and smoked some, and 
tried mighty hard not to think about the poor lads 
I'd seen go down; and by and by lights were 
swung down over the side, and hands came climb- 
ing over to take bearings of the damage. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen, you should have seen their 
astonishment when they found me in that bulk- 
head! In a minute or two, when they saw the 
hole so much smaller and higher than they had 
expected, the bulkhead was opened from inside, 
and I was taken on deck. There I found the cap- 
tain, and first mate Rideout, and most of the 
hands; but poor Dick was gone, and seven stout 
lads with him. 

“The ship was the Napolitana, and it was the 
carelessness of her pilot that had caused the colli- 
sion. If I remember rightly, that pilot found 
himself kind of in a hole, too, when we got back 
into Buenos Ayres.” 

As the speaker paused in his narrative, we 
noticed, for the first time, that the pitching and 
tossing had ceased. Then the gong gave the 
signal to reverse the Lngines, and I ran upon deck 
to tind that we were drawing up to the Digby 


| Pier. Cuares G. D. Ronerts. 


——— 





For the Companion. 


CURED OF A BAD HABIT. 


It used to be regarded as the fashionable thing, 
for the good lady who presided over the dinner or 
supper table to depreciate the viands in a manner 
which would now be considered quite absurd. 
The more bountiful the supply and the better 
prepared, the greater was this depreciation. 

| ‘I declare,” the hostess used to say, ‘I’m 
|almost ashamed to ask you to sit down to such a 
table, but I’ve had so much to do-that I really 
had to take just what I could pick up. I hope 
| you'll make out a meal, Deacon. Won’t you 
have some ham, Miss Balcom? I know there’s 
hardly a thing on the table fit to eat, but you’ll 
have to make out somehow.” 

Then it was expected that the guests, one and 
all, would unite in declaring, which was generally 
the truth, that everything on the table was in 
abundance, and expertly prepared; at which the 
hostess would flush with pleasure. 

Except in the extremely rural districts this 
fashion has gone out of date, and the polite thing 
to do nowadays is not to allude to the food at all. 
The fact that the old people still cling to the old 
fashion is a constant source of annoyance to the 
young folks; but it may be doubted if old Jerry 
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Bainbridge, an old-time Connecticut farmer, had not 
a still more aggravating habit. He was the soul of 
hospitality, and loved to gather around his board all 
his relations and friends, but he never failed, while 


he was serving the meal, to enumerate the prices of | 


each and every article. 

“Coffee has riz,” he would say, as his wife filled 
the cups on the tray before her. “I paid twenty-two 
cents for that last lot to Putnam, an’ sugar’s up to 
‘leven cents. Can I help you to some ham, Miss 
Barnes? I declare ham’s outrageous—fourteen cents 
by the whole; and this ’ere bacon can’t be had under 
nine, Just help yerself to them pertaters, Henery; 
thirty-five cents a bushel now, an’ nobody knows 
how much higher they’re goin’! Don’t be afraid of 
the peaches, Mr. Jinks. Our crop failed complete, 
and them cost twenty cents a peck.” 

He would run on in this fashion to the great morti- 
fication of his wife and two daughters, who argued 
and pleaded with him in vain. At length, however, 
he was broken of his bad habit, and it is very prob- 
able the female members of the family were in the 
plot. 

It was Thanksgiving Day, and Jerry’s sixty-second 
birthday, and the house was full of visitors. At 
dinner two tables were set. Jerry was resplendent 


in his Sunday suit, and evidently in the best of | 


humor. As usual, he began to enumerate the cost 
price of the viands as they were served, even going 
so far as to estimate the value of the butter, eggs, 
milk and other articles raised on the farm, and not 
‘‘boughten.”” 

As usual, the guests passed it off with a laugh, until 
the end of the meal, when Andrew Gilbert, a Con- 
cord lawyer, and a distant relative of Jerry, rose in 


his seat, and holding a slip of paper in his hand said, | 


with the utmost gravity. 

“Mr. Bainbridge, we wish to return thanks for 
your hospitality, and, at the same time, reimburse 
you for your outlay. I have kept an accurate account 
of the amount I have eaten, and, at your own figures, 
I find I am indebted to you in the sum of forty-two 
cents. Seeing that a number around the board are 
young people, I think a fair average, however, would 
be thirty-five cents; and twenty-four people at that 
rate would equal eight dollars and forty cents. Here 
is my check for that amount.” 

It was a very severe lesson, but it did its work 
effectually. Of course Jerry tore up the check indig- 
nantly, and it was a year before he forgave the 
lawyer, but he never quoted prices again at meal- 
time. 

——_+or— ——_ 


For the Companion. 


HINTS ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 


For a Christmas-tree a tall tree, with branches not 
too wide-spreading, should be selected. Branches 


that droop easily are not desirable, especially where | 


books, games and heavy toys are to be hung. In the 
country the “Festival tree” is often selected long 
before the holiday season, but it should not be cut 
until a day or two before Christmas. 

In cities large trees are on sale in the markets, and 
itis not difficult to judge of their general proportions 
by noting the lowest branches, which are strapped 
closely to the stem of the tree. If they reach more 
than two-thirds of its height, the tree is not desira- 


ble. Sometimes the branches may be improved by 


careful pruning, but, as a rule, the experiment is 
attended with some risks. 

The top of the tree, if very tall, may and ought to 
be trimmed before it is set up. The strands that 


bind the 
\ F fp 
\ i dl 


done, and spread suf- 
ficiently to get at the 
tips. Separate these 
and trim the same 
with corn and bright 
worsted balls, cran- 
berry and popped 
corn festoons, in sin- 
gle loops, also clus- 
ters of tinsel orna- 
ments more or less 
elaborate, as desired. Tie lower branches must not 
be unbound until the tree is set. 

An excellent support for general use, either for a 
tree or for a flag or May-pole, is a “jacket,” similar 
in construction to those used for supporting a ship’s 
masts. A wood or earthen tube—a piece of drain- 
pipe is good, large enough to hold a good-sized tree- 
trunk, say four inches in diameter—is firmly set in a 
solid framework of wood raised upon four legs or 
pins, three feet from the floor. 

At the bottom of the legs iron feet are fastened 
with screw or nail holes, so that through them the 
‘*jacket” may be securely fastened to the floor. If 
the pipe is too large for the tree-trunk, wedges may 
be placed on either side. The entire framework is 
easily concealed by greens. 

If the tree is not very large, it may be fastened by 
nailing a half dozen boards, four feet long and three 
inches wide, first to 
the tree at points 
equidistant, then to 
the floor, about two 
feet from the trunk. 

A great deal of un. 
necessary trouble and 
expense is often in. 
curred in trimming 
the tree with glitter. 
ing things—such as 
beads, gilt and silver 
pendants, stars, and 
various brilliant or- ° 
naments in general 
use. All this may be 
saved, and finer effects obtained, by first hanging 
the gifts with an idea of a harmonious blending and 
contrasting of colors. 

Bright-colored handkerchiefs, scarfs and sashes, 
with bright-covered books, painted toys, intermingled 








with enough white to give a pleasing contrast, also | 


dolls, games, and the like, should be so placed as to 
group the colors tastefully, and to avoid the unpleas- 
ant appearance of being huddled together. Where 
there are a great many gifts, it is better to select 
only such as will adorn the tree, leaving the others 
in boxes or out of sight. 


topmost | 
branches may be un- | 





When the Christmas “fruit” has all been hung, 
take gold and silver fringe, which is prepared in 
packages and sold at one dollar a dozen papers, for 
this particular use, spread the bunches until they 
will cover as much space as possible, then throw 
lightly a dozen bunches upon the entire 
surface of the tree, and, under brilliant 
lighting, the tree is luminous as by the 
touch of fairy fingers, with nothing of 
the gaudy effect so often 
seen where coarse orna- 
ments are used. 

In lighting a large tree, 
let no candles be used. They 
are inconvenient every 
way; liable to drip and 
soil the gifts, and are also 
dangerous on ac- 
| count of fire. 

At a recent 
Christmas, there 
| was a tree fourteen 

feet high, symmet- 
rically tapering to 
| the topmost branch. 
| es, trimmed as 
above described. 
Among the lower 
branches sata 
beautiful little girl 
with long, flowing 
curls, who was 
dressed in a fairy- 
like costume of 
white, glittering 
| with fine spangles 
of silver and gilt. 

The children had 
just been treated to 
a stereopticon en- 
tertainment. The 
| curtain upon which 

the pictures were 
thrown concealed the Christmas-tree. At the proper 
moment the canvas was lowered. At the same 
moment the calcium light burst upon the tree thus 
brilliantly decorated, with its Christmas genius pre- 
siding over the gifts waiting for the host of little 
people gathered. 

The effect was marvellous. Cheers and hand-clap- 
ping, round after round, failed to express their de- 
light, as by adjusting different-colored glasses, the 
fairy tree was changed from red to yellow; then 
blue, green, rose-color and orange tints followed in 
turn. 

The magic lantern and magnesium lights, with 
brilliant reflectors, do good service. A Christmas- 
tree is always delightful in itself, for it carries a 
freight of love. 

Christmas giving ought never to become burden- 
some. Gifts are often too expensive, and friends are 
apt to weary themselves with trying to do something 
just a little better than was done for them last year, 
thus keeping up a sort of mercantile transaction, in 
which the money value of presents is reckoned. 

It is far more kindly on the part of people who 
have much money to spend, to moderate their favors 
toward such friends as are less fortunate, rather than 
place upon those friends an obligation which may 
cause them a great deal of inconvenience in the 
future. Our German friends can teach us a needed 
lesson in gift-giving. Mrs. A. G. LEwI1s. 
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For the Companion. 


A SINGULAR WINDFALL. 


‘What a handsome flock of geese! 
full, too! What beauties! 
them.”’ 

We drew up, tied our horse to the gate-post, and, 
although the people at the farm-house were strangers 
to us, made bold to knock at the house door. An 
alert young woman appeared, and 
gave us a glance of frank interro- 
gation. 

“T hope you will excuse the lib- 
erty we take in calling,” I said. 
“Your very fine flock of geese at- 
tracted our attention. We wished 
to look at them a little more ciose- 
ly,’? my companion explained. 

“Certainly,” said the young 
woman; “if you will wait a mo- 
ment, I will show you the way.” 

The flock was well worth stop- 
ping to see. The pond was a little 
inlet from a larger pond or lake, a 
quarter of a mile distant. The 
farm-house stood on a knoll, or 
hillock, fifty feet above the pond. 
A row of sheds and goose-houses 
had been built along the shore of 
the pool; while surrounding it on 
all sides, was a light fence, high 
enough to keep the geese in. 

The pasture thus enclosed ex- 
tended along both sides of a brook 
which flowed into the little pond, 
for a distance of perhaps a hundred 
rods; and the entire yard was six 
or seven acres in extent. 

We counted a hundred and six 
geese. What especially attracted 
our attention was their size and 


A whole pond 
Let’s stop and look at 
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| sister and I were left alone in the world by the death 
| of my father. Our farm was encumbered with debt, 
| and it became plain to us thet we should lose our 
| home unless we could hit upon some plan for earning 

money to support ourselves, and pay, at least, the 
interest on the debt. 

“It was a gloomy period with us. 
Neither my sister nor I was qualified 
to teach in the schools of the town; 
and we disliked to break up our home 
and go to work in factories. We tried 
several means of earning money with- 
out much success, and were practising 

hard at shorthand and 
typewriting at the end of 
the winter, in order to fit 
ourselves for situations in 
business houses. 

“It was one evening late 
in March that mother and 
Abbie, my sister, and I 
were sitting at a table, up 
at the house, work- 
ing at one of our 
exercises. It was 
almost nine o’clock 
and very dark out- 
side ; for it had been 
wet and rainy for 
two or three days, 
and that afternoon 
one of the thickest 
fogs set in that I 
ever saw. One 
could scarcely see 
objects thirty feet 
away, even before 
nightfall. 

“As I said, we 
were hard at work 
on our exercise,— 
mother reading 
aloud sentences 
| from a book, Abbie scribbling fast, and I rattling 
away on the typewriter,—when crash! crash! crash! 
went all three windows of the sitting-room!— the 
windows which you can see in the wing of the house. 

“It frightened us dreadfully, for the glass flew over 
the table and all about the room; and with the 
smashing of the windows came five great, squalling, 
squawking, wet geese, right into the room where we 
sat! They went flapping over our very heads and 
knocked over the lamp; and either they, or Abbie or 
I in our sudden fright, upset the table, typewriter 
and all! 

“The geese squalled terribly, and, in trying to 
escape, flew blindly against the stove-pipe and the 
dishes on the dresser. I suppose Abbie and I 
screamed about as loud as the geese squalled, for we 
heard the parlor windows rattle, and I actually 
thought the whole house was going to pieces! 

“At last mother cried out that ’twas nothing but 
geese, and that there was no use in being frightened 





injured. Five of them died, but seventeen lived; 
and mother insisted upon keepitig them. 

| ‘For a month or more, we kept them shut in the 
| barn. Then we clipped their wings, and allowed 
them to walk about the premises. They nested 
beside the pond, and raised thirty-six goslings that 
season. 

“The next spring mother got a number of domestic 
geese and put them with the wild flock; for we 
wished to tone down the wild ways of the captive 
geese. We had to keep the wings of the wild-bred 
geese clipped to prevent them from flying away; but 
those of mixed parentage have shown no disposition 
to leave us. As we have plenty of land, we decided 
to inclose a large goose-pasture and keep thein in it. 





“That windfall of geese set us up in the business; 
and it has, really, grown to be quite a business with 
us. This year we have sold feathers, live geese and 
dressed geese to the value of between four and five 
hundred dollars, and we have given up the idea of 
going to the city to work at type-writing. Goose. 
farming may not be an elegant employment, but it is 
honest and not very tiresome or confining.” 

“But how do you account for the strange arrival of 
those wild geese?” I asked. 

‘Well, people say that probably a large flock, on 
their way northward, became bewildered in the fog 
that evening, and in circling round, or trying to 
alight out on the large pond, flew plump against our 
buildings. Some have thought that an owl] might 
have been chasing them, and helped to confuse 
them.” 
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For the Companion. 


CROSS-STITCH BORDER 
And Method of Working. 


No trimming so neat and effective, and at the same 
time so economical and durable, has yet been found 
for the decoration of ladies’ morning dresses and 
blouses, and children’s garments made of checked 





Fig. 1. 


ginghams, cross-barred lawns, nainsooks, etc., as 
that furnished by borders and bands of white or 
colored cross-stitch, worked with embroidery cotton, 
| knitting cotton, linen or silk, according to the quality 
| of the material on which the work is done. 
Though it is not a novelty, it was never more popu- 


out of our wits. We got to the door and escaped | lar than at the present time, for it has been found to 
| into the kitchen, and after collecting our scattered | be more decorative and satisfactory on many wash 


| thoughts a little, lighted another lamp. 
| Mother, who had for- 

merly kept geese, was not 

afraid of these. She pres- 1 4) 
ently went into the sitting- f 
| room and caught all five of 
the geese and put them into 








their beautiful plumage, with pale-blue slate and ] the soapcloset. Then we opened the parlor door and 
clear gray markings, on a ground of clean white. | found another one there, with a broken wing. 


Few birds in the entire flock we should have guessed 


to weigh less than twelve pounds, and many were | 


surely much heavier. 

“T am curious to know,” my companion inquired, 
“if these handsome geese were bred here, and where 
the variety came from.” 

The young woman, who had quietly shown the flock 
without remark thus far, smiled and said, “If you 
would like to hear the story of our geese, I will tell 
it. It is quite an odd story.” 

‘By all means,” we both replied. 


“They are really a flock of castaways, or captives,” | eight others under the wood-shed, and two more | 


breed. They came to us in a very strange way. 
| “Three years ago last winter, my mother, my 


to light a lantern at once and go out with her. When 


we went out, we found six geese lying on the ground 


| beside the house. They seemed to be stunned, and 
| some had broken wings. Mother caught them and 
| threw them all into the soap closet. 


| **Wecould hear others, too, in the direction of the 
| wood-shed and barn. There seemed to be scores 


| of them, all squalling and ‘honking,’ as if in the | 


| greatest distress and alarm. We found and captured 


| them calling out, all night long. 
| ‘All we had caught were more or less stunned and 


“All the while we heard a tremendous squawking | 
outside. Mother, whose spirit was up now, told us | 


garments for general wear than laces or embroidery, 
and it adds nothing to the labor of ironing. 

The work may be very rapidly accomplished if 
a light, open pattern be chosen, the effect of which 
is often prettier than that of one containing large 
spaces of solid work—though both are pretty. 

Of course many are already familiar with the 
method of working cross-stitch, and some who 
are not can easily find out by experimenting, but to 
those not so fortunate as to belong to either of the 
classes named (and that there are many such the 
frequent inquiries we hear and read prove) a few 
simple directions will doubtless be welcome. Then, 
too, in this, as in all work, however intricate or 
simple, there is a “best way.” 

Fig. No. 1 shows the best method of setting the 
stitches, as it gives the work a nice, even appear 
ance similar to woven work. ‘Two threads are 
used throughout the pattern; the under-stitches are 
worked first with one thread (as shown by the one 
threaded into the needle), and all slant regularly in 
one direction; the upper stitches, worked with 
the second thread, all slant as evenly in the oppo- 
site direction, crossing over the under ones. With 
this thread the needle takes up exactly the same 
stitches as with the first, but is inserted on the 
opposite side. 

The wrong side of a border so worked, instead 
of presenting a tangled display of stitches of all 
lengths, as is usually the case when only one 
thread is employed, is neat and orderly—which is 
very desirable when it is liable to be seen any time, 
as it is on aprons or draperies. 

The border design shown in No. 2 is extremely 
easy to work, as it runs along in a continuous line, 
having no confusing breaks or complications, and 
is unusually neat and simple in effect. 

The design shows how the border may be turned 
ut the corners of draperies or jackets, or from the 
foot of a morning dress, to extend up the side 
fronts on each side of the gathered or plaited front, 
also on the slashed epaulet-tops of the sleeves, and 
for numerous similar purposes. It is best to begin 
at the corner if a border is to be turned, else the 
squares may not come just as one would like. 

A dress of pretty pink, blue or lavender ging 
ham, checked with fine lines of white, ornamented 
with bands of border. 
ing in white cross- 
stitch, is very handsome 
for woman or child, 
and is quite service- 









| 
| 
| 
| 








Fig. 2. 
she said. ‘Seventeen at least of our flock are of wild | beside the barn. The others escaped; but we heard | able. Colored thread should be used on white or 


light colors checked with dark lines, while on pure 
white or cream cross-barred material any color may 
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be used—even white thread or silk if the material be | There is no prettier game than Anabasis. ([Adv. 
very thin. 
Dark ginghams checked with red are pretty worked 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
y P .,_, | mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 
with red—which bears washing as well as white; | o¢ Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands | 
light ones checked and worked with dark blue are | of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, | = 

also pretty and durable. | and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote is the most_wonderful Musical Publication ever printed. 


| | For only $1.00 a year its subscribers receive, in 

Kitchen aprons, of heavy blue and white or brown | a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time | twelve monthly parts, 500 pages of the latest and | 
and white gingham or shirting, are sometimes orna- | unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv.| best vocal and instrumental music printed from | 
mented just above the hems, with a band of cross- 


sheet music plates on fine r. As a sample of the 
monthly menu furnished, we append the 

stitch worked with fine knitting cotton; children’s Contents of a few Back Numbers. 

play dresses for home or country wear are also made 

of the same materials and trimmed in the same way. 











Roswell G. Horr, 


| OF MICHIGAN, 


Cae ee gar antes and most successful of Republi: | Love, Jewell. INSTRU Frolic of the Frogs Waltz 

4 . J 4 ; In the May, Behr; In e Sleigh, : 

oe ee — pA | SG Aisne | March of the Warriors, Burgmuller; Old Oaken Bucket, 

The Pool of Bethesda, in Jerusalem, has always | help fight the battle for Protection during the coming 5 ben ee Boe Wave Gonwiun old, 

been an object of interest to the people of Christen- | yee. Seer —" rd Lip digs cme J =ene ‘wat comnees Estabroo! j Did You Ever Cail Me Darling, Vane; 

A : ex Ons 0: e new Tariff an ead- | p yell! r, “Sidonia ;” I Was 

dom, on account of the sacred narrative of miracu- | vantages of Protection, point by point. Mr. Horr will | gy vty th hig Bang Sag, ~ e ~~ ber San 

lous healing connected with it. In the Gospel of St. | also os oo ee. — pa — onewer pape | ‘4dams; Punchinello, Molloy: Storm at Sea, Hullah: | 
John, Bethesda is simply described as a pool by the | 00 Phases of the Tariit which perplex the minds of the l 

sheep-market, having five porches. The porches were 


, 7 ; We Loved But t 
ple. So far as other duties will permit, he will also There’s Sure To Be a Way, swan NSTRU.: Cross 
oceupied by invalids awaiting the miraculous “troub- | on Soe? Se ee eee. ee ee 





No. 6. VOCAL: All on Account of Eliza, Solomon; | 
Chorus of Sailors, Sullivan; Her Spell is on Me, Haas; 
I Can’t Forget the Happy, Past, Skelly; Jessie, the 
Flower o’ Dunblane, Smith ; Say! Sleepest Thou, Love ? 
Albert ; Scenes That Are Brightest, Wallace ; Under the 


m.: +o Flowers as White as Snow, Carleton; The Whisper of fae 





peo c : ! ! . INSTRU.: Cross 
| address gatherings of Farmers this winter (Institutes, Part, Kinley; Whoa! Emma? Read. 1 oe 
| concerning the Tariff. Those who wish Mr. Horr to 


and Crescent March, Noles; Italian Waltzes, Strauss; | 
ling of the waters.” | address them should communicate at once with The 


Joyous Life, Lichner; Marathon Polka, Dinsmore ; 
Sea-Flower Mazurka, de Lasaide ; Secret Love Gavotte, 
Tribune. Send for a sample co y of The Tribune and o 
| its annual Premium.List. The Weekly, $1 ayear. The 7 


Resch ; Boring’ Coming, La 
N 8. VOCAL pon cene Th, Pinot 
| Semi-Weekly, adelightful paper, $2a yr. The Daily, $10. | the Lad from Kildare, Rutledge; The 


nge. | 
: As You Like It, Pinsuti; Barney, 
ridge, Carew; 
THE TRIBUNE, NEW YORK. 


Little Flowers, Gabriel; Lovesick Boy, Sullivan ; There’s 


Only Room for One, Eaton; Thou Beauteous Maid, 
Elson. INSTRU.: Beauties of Paradise Waltz, Streab- 

A_PIECE OF STERLING SILVER 
inlaid in the backs of spoons and forks at points most 


exposed to wear and then plated entire. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF ALASKA. 


The journey and trials of E. J. Glave (Stanley's 


Some time during the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, all certainty as to the exact location of the 
Pool of Bethesda was lost. It was supposed, by 
some, to have been completely overwhelmed in the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman Emperor 
litus in 70, A. D. It is not strange that it should 
have disappeared, since the Holy City was twice 
destroyed, and the materials which composed it were 
afterward used in new constructions. 

Nevertheless, certain Christian pilgrims who visited 
Jerusalem in the fourth century found the fountain 
of Bethesda still in existence, and left an account of 
it which suited the location and brief description 
given in the Gospel of St. John. 

This description and location, however, did not fit 
the Birket Israel, the pool or pond in Jerusalem 
which in modern times has been commonly regarded 
as the site of Bethesda. Many learned men have 
maintained that the Birket Israel could not be 
Bethesda, but they have not been able to tell where 
the pool alluded to in the New Testament was. 

A report recently made to his government by the 
United States consul at Jerusalem, Mr. Henry Gill- 
man, seems to render it certain that the site of 
Bethesda has been found at last. 

Recently some Algerine monks, in making an exca- 
vation under the ruins of the Crusader Church of St. 
Anne, in the Holy City, discovered, beneath the re- 
mains of three successive structures, a rock-hewn 
ool containing water. Pursuing their excavations 
urther, they uncovered the remains of two tiers of 
five-arched porches, the lower tier being in the pool. 

Still later, the monks came upon another pool con- 
taining water, to the westward of that first discov- 
ered, the whole agreeing with the descriptions of 
Bethesda given by the fathers of the Church and the 
early Christian pilgrims. The number of the porches 
also agrees with that mentioned in St. John. 

Steps cut in the rock lead down to the water, and 
an ancient Christian church in ruins surmounts the 
whole. The remains of the upper tier of porches 
extend above the pool at right angles from the north 
wall of the crypt beneath the church. 

On clearing away the debris that choked the fifth 
porch, all these discoveries culminated in revealing 
the remains of a painting or fresco upon the plaster 
of the wall in the rear, representing an angel as if 
descending into and troubling the water. The water 
is depicted by conventional zigzag and wavy lines of 
an olive-green, shaded with black, more suggestive of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics than of modern art, and sur- 
rounding the figure on every side. 

The hy hand of the angel was shown as uplifted, 
but this had been carefully destroyed, probably by the | 
Moslems. The face had also been intentionally bat- | 
tered, so as completely to obliterate it. The glory or 
uimbus about the head remained but little injured. | 

On the side of the same arch—the wall extending | 
at right angles with the other—are the remains of | 
another figure, also in fresco, much defaced, and sup- | 
posed to represent the Saviour. Above the head, | 
evidently intentionally mutilated, is a portion of the | 
nimbus, and in the lower outer corner of the painting 
[oe of a blue robe. After a little exposure to the 
ight, the colors in both these frescos faded greatly. 

Consul Gillman thus summarizes the discoveries: 
“First comes the rubbish covering the ruins, and 
built upon by the more or less modern Turkish houses; 
next beneath is the small church, with apse; under 
this the crypt, with five porches containing the 
frescos; and, fourth and last, underneath all fs the 
pool itself, cut in the solid rock, and with five arches 
of well-preserved masonry. This last, from the his- 
torical and other evidence, I have not the slightest | 
doubt is the veritable Pool of Bethesda.” 


youngest lieutenant), through Alaska, graphically illus- 


trated by Daniel F. Smith, Greenland’s boy artist, are 
now to be found in 





boag ; Boulanger’s March, Foomwtg i Dance of Clowns, 
Mendelssohn; Lohengrin, Spindler; Pure as Snow, 
Lange; babs four Blossoms Waltz, de Lasaide. 

No. 9. OCAL: Don’t Drink, My Boy, To-night, 
Horner; Far Away, Bliss; The Flag, Fox; My Love 
Beyond the Sea, Sullivan; Out on the Rocks, Dolby ; 
’Tis True, Dear Heart, We’re Fading, Estabrooke ; Two 
Bad Men, Carolus ; Unspoken, Gatty. INSTRU.: Artists’); 
Life Waitz, Strauss; Cradle Song, Rubinstein ; Fare- | 
well Waltz, Hess; Marche du Sacre, Meyerbeer. | 

No. 10. ‘AL: Johnny Morgan, Read; Mush, 
Mush; O, Carry Me Back, Christie; Sing of Judgment, 
Mendelssohn; There’s a Little Vacant Chair, Allen; 
They All Do It, Read ; Unforgotten Song, Barri; Who 
Shall Say? Abt. INSTRU.: Consolation, Mendelssohn ; 
- Racquet Waltz, Felton; Home, Sweet Home, Supple ; 
Cut showing Silver Inlaid before Plating. One-Finger Waltz, Meyer; See-Saw Waltzes, Crowe; 
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Every boy and girl should read this story. Every man 
and woman is interested in the development of Alaska. 
Subscribe for FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER, ®4.00 per year. Trial order, ®1.00 for three 
months; including a copy of Goupil’s reproduction of 
the “ Angelus,” 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
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Highest Honors at all | 
Great World’s Exhibitions 
styles, $22 40890. For Cash, 
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The Improved Mode of It does not smoke or 
Stringing Pianos, invented smell, is easy to take care 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, | of, and gives the largest 
isa great advance in Piano | and best light of any Kero- 
construction, experts pro- gene Burner made. Can 
pe nouncing:% the ,, | be used on any Lamp with 
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THE TRUE CULPRIT. 


An incident which has much the savor of anets| 
tales happened this summer in a Massachusetts town, | 
where the mail is taken from the post-boxes in the 
outlying districts by an old soldier who is known to 
everybody, and whom anybody would trust with un- | 
counted gold. A gentleman who has a large place in 
the suburbs of the town is in the habit of depositing 
his letters, even when they are valuable, as is often 
the case, in a post-box just outside his gate. The 
place is secluded, and the gentleman was one day 
surprised, on dropping in a letter, to have an English 
sparrow come flying out from the box, the opening | 
of which was rather large. 





Rather oddly, he did not connect this fact with the | 


loss of several letters which had not long before | 


caused him a good deal of annoyance; and, even 
when the matter was made more serious by the loss 
of others, it did not once occur to him that the 
English sparrows might be the robbers. He was 





reluctant to believe that the old and faithful postman | 


had become a thief, but as the gentleman ee 
sent valuable securities through the mail it did not 
seem incredible that the carrier, knowing this fact, 
might have yielded to asudden temptation, and taken 
the letters. 

Matters finally came to such a pass that the gentle- 
man felt obliged to notify the authorities, and to 
suggest that a watch be set on the postman. A time 
was fixed, and the gentleman put into the box a 
marked letter, made up with the appearance of being 
valuable. He then put himself in hiding where he 


could see the box, while a detective was similarly | 


hidden on the other side of the street. 


Things happened very fortunately for the postman. | 


Hardly had the watchers concealed themselves when 
the head of an English sparrow appeared through 


the opening, as if the owner were examining the sit- | 


uation, to be sure that all was safe. In another 
moment the bird had dived down, and reappeared 
with the marked letter in its bill. With a good deal 
of difficulty it got the letter out of the box, which 
was home-made, and pretty large in every way. 
With a spring and a flutter it carried the letter to a 
hedge close behind the box, and there it dropped it. 

lhe detective and the gentleman were on their feet 
at once, and avery slight examination of the hedge 
showed all the missing letters in a heap under the 
thick leaves, where the sparrow had thrown them. It 
was found that the old postman had put up a sort of 
partition inside the box so that the letters should not 
fall upon the nest, and had left the sparrows in the 
home they had chosen; but they had played him a 
trick which nearly cost him his place. 

The substitution of a proper box for the old one 
put an end to all further trouble from the birds, and 
the postman never knew that his honesty had been 
suspected. 


| 


| 
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and her wavy dark hair cut puritanically close to her 
shapely little head. 

The meal was very simple. Bean porridge, cooked | 
yesterday, and now warmed in the kettle swung over | 
the fire, was the main dish. Besides this, only hot corn 
meal “johnny-cake,” creamy milk, sweet butter and | 
the keenest of backwoods appetites. Dish-washing, 
in those delightful old days, was not a daily penance, 
for there were no dishes worth mentioning—just a 





Low benches were placed around the cross-legged | 


| pine table; Jethro hobbled from his couch, the little 


| “allus puts me in mind of the gret snow.” 


match is unknown; the nearest house is three miles 


away, 
blinding snow. So it is no laughing matter that the 
lire is really out, this bitterly cold morning. 

Trial, of course, was to blame. She was the primal 


and the furious northeast wind is full of | 


cause of about all the mishaps which befell the | 


Baker family. 


“Land alive! did anybody ever see sech a heedless | 


| ridge with cold water; but in trying to do this, to 


critter!” snapped the exasperated Dorothy Baker, | 
rising from her knees with fingers numb, breath 


spent, and sharp face flecked with ashes. ‘Trial, 


what ever did make ye fergit tew cover up the fire | 


oy? 


last night? Didn’t I twice tell ye tew be sure ’n 


tend tew it?” 


Trial, a tall, slim girl, dancing lightly in one corner | 


of the cheerless room, her shivering figure hidden in 


her uncle’s bear-skin coat, paid no attention to her | longer! 


aunt’s question. 


shoemaker solemnly said grace, and the meal began. 

“Sech a storm as this,’ Jethro remarked sociably, | 
“To be sure,”’ answered Elnathan, “the gret snow 
of 1717 wuz a storm fer ye; ten feet on a level, ’n’ 
drifts twenty feet high.” 

“I wuz up ’n the woods,” Jethro resumed, “thet 
spring—tek keer, Trial!—an’ it snowed our camp in | 
clean three feet over our heads. We dug out, ’n’ thet 
same day ole Sol Gerrish he—dud rub it! Trial, what 
on airth’s got intew ye tew-day ?” 

Poor Trial! She liked to thin the thick, hot por- 


wink at Stump, and to listen to her uncle, the water | 
had overflowed the shallow dish. In dread of her 
aunt’s sharp eyes she hastily caught up the brimming 
platter. It slipped, and splash! went the mess over 
the table, spattering Elnathan’s weazened visage | 
with beans and bread crumbs. | 

There was an instant’s awful silence, and then | 
Mrs. Dorothy Baker exclaimed: “Ann Elizabeth | 
Gibbs, I jest can’t keep my hands off’n ye much | 
It’s goin’ on five year sence my poor dead 
sister Ann left ye in my keer. The Lord knows I’ve 


| sitting in the cosey chimney-corner, twisting the cord 


this very day. I’ve been called Trial long enough.” 

Alas, for New Year resolutions! The worst of that 
ill-fated day was yet before her. 

When she returned to the house she found it a bee- 
hive of industry. Bent over his work, the little shoe- 
maker drew and tugged at the squeaking waxed 
thread, talking incessantly all the while. Dorothy 
Baker’s spinning-wheel whirred and hummed mer- 
rily, and Jethro pounded corn into meal, Indian 
fashion, with a hard-wood pestle and stone mortar. 

Trial was skilled in the simple cookery of this 
plain household, and, as she had often done before, 
mixed a corn-meal johnny-cake, spread it upon a 
greased maple board, and stood it up before the fire 


| to bake. 


So far, so good. 
begun. 
Next, she tied a stout double cord to a venison 


New Year’s Day is now well 


| roast, and hung it from the “lug-pole” under the 


mantel-beam, so that the meat swung before the | 
glowing logs. This was her favorite occupation— | 


from time to time, and so keeping the roast slowly 
revolving. Itis doubly enjoyable to-day, with Stump 
stretched lazily at her feet, the storm roaring outside, 
and the queer little shoemaker recounting his thrill- 
ing adventures, marvellous both in kind and variety. 

Elnathan’s thin voice rose above the whirring of 
the wheel and the pounding of the pestle: 

*°*Twas the latter eend o’ the fall, in thirty-one, 
three year ago. I’d been up tew Si Mathers’s wed- | 
din’; he married Sally Bascom, the likeliest one of 
the six Bascom gels. I’d been up there ’n’ wuz 
comin’ back the new road, past the gris’-mill, when I 
heerd the consarnedest rumblin’ nize ’n the mill, ’n’ 
the trees ’n’ the ground all kinder pitched and 


“Ann Elizabeth Gibbs, I spoke tew ye!’ exclaimed | tried tew do my duty by ye, but I—I’m most afeard | tosted, jest as if I wuz chock full er Si’s new rum, 


Dorothy Baker, sternly; and this time Trial’s ears thet—thet—”’ 


were not at all dull. 


She stopped abruptly, her voice choked with min- 


A bright, comely brown face and a pair of restless | gied tears, anger and porridge. The little shoemaker | 


black eyes instantly emerged from the top of the | mopped his face with his handkerchief, but main- she settled right down agin. But they do say 


bear-skin coat. 

“Of course you told me,” the girl 
answered meekly, ‘‘an’ I meant to 
do it, but uncle’s hurtin’ his foot, 
‘n’ Elnathan’s comin’, ’n’—well, I 
clean forgot.” 

“Sartin! So did all the rest on 
us, wuss luck,” interposed a queer- 
looking little man, coming out 
from behind a large patchwork 
quilt, which served as a curtain to 
the guest’s bed. Hugging himself 
in an ill-fitting blue and white 
woollen frock, he advanced to the 
yawning fireplace, and gazed rue- 
fully into its dismal depths. 

It is neither a large nor a pleas- 
ant room, but it is the only one in 
the log cabin, if we except the lit- 
tle loft at one end, where, like a 
swallow in her nest under the roof, 
Trial sleeps. Her stalwart uncle, 
while felling trees yesterday, cut 
his foot to the bone, and now sat 
nursing the wounded member on 
his bed beneath the loft. Opposite 
the wide fireplace a heavy oak- 
plank door leads to the wintry 
world without, and beside it a nar- 
row window, crusted with snow, 
admits the scant gray light of 
morning. 

Stump, a fat, wheezy, faded 
brown dog, waddles about the 
apartment with an anxious ex- 
pression on his sleepy old face, as 
if he does not quite understand the 
cause of the prevailing ill-humor. 

“Dud rub it!” yawned Mr. Baker, 
“°f ther aint no fire left, why in 
natur don’t ye kendle one?” 


“Easier said ’n done, Jethro Baker,” his wife re- | 


plied, tartly. 

“Elnathan Otis I’m a-talkin’ tew,” Jethro rejoined 
hastily. “An old Injun fighter like him oughter be 
able tew light a fire.” 

The little man in the long frock, who was noted 
for his skill and valor in frontier warfare, though at 
present he followed the peaceful calling of an itiner- 
ant shoemaker, blew his chilly nose in modest ac- 
knowledgment, and then said: “‘Wull, I ruther guess 
I dew know a leetle suthin about startin’ a fire. 
Once when Isrul Tibbits ’n’ me got ketched ’n a storm 
up the Saco, ’n’ every tarnal thing wuz wet as water, 
Isrul, he says that no man alive could strike a fire; 
but sho! I done it, jest as easy! though I will say I 
hed tew use powder thet mornin’. Gimme flint ’n’ 
tinder, gal, ’n’ I’ll show ye.” 





The talkative little shoemaker took a pinch of | 


tinder, made of dry shredded willow, and endeavored 
with flint and steel to ignite it. 
ning! the tinder obstinately refused to light. 
only fell upon it to flicker feebly and perish. 

“I'd advise ye tew try a leetle powder this morn- 
in’,’’ Jethro remarked, with a touch of sarcasm. 

Trial, also impatient, quickly produced the big 
hunting-horn, and incautiously poured out a little 
stream of powder just as Elnathan, exasperated into 
carelessness, struck the flint sharply. 

Fizz! flash! boom! the big horn shot up the chim- 
ney like a rocket, leaving stifling fumes and general 
demoralization behind it. 

Dorothy Baker screamed, ‘Trial stood aghast, 
Stump, sure that he had at last discovered the cause 
of all the trouble, yelped at the little shoemaker 
rolling on the floor, and for a time wild confusion 
prevailed. 

“Preserve us! Trial, you'll be the death of all on 
us yet!’ groaned Mrs. Baker, in utter despair. 

“It’s goin’, though,” Trial cried defiantly, pointing 
to the tinder. 

“Gone, ye mean,” said Jethro wrathfully, referring 
to the powder-horn. 

But the tinder really was burning; and, coaxed 
with gentle breathing and dry pine shavings, the 
lost fire once more merrily leaped and roared up the 
chimney’s black throat. 

Now began.the regular work of the day. Trial, 
capable and willing, but excitable and heedless, 
threw off the bear-skin coat and flew about helping 
her aunt get breakfast. A trim-built, Quakerish-look- 


ing girl she was, in her plain gray homespun dress, \Dvea good mind to try it. Isnum! Iwill. I'll begin \ the hot ashes, aud the savory roast was done to a 


But alas for his cun. | 
Sparks | 


tained a discreet 
silence. Trial sat cov- 
ered with confusion and 
part of the contents of 
the platter. 

“Ye air a born trial, 
an’ no mistake! If 
you’ve done yer breakfast, g’out ’n’ do up the 
chores,’’ Jethro commanded, both amused and angry. 

Trial’s dark face flushed anew. 

“ZT dunno what ails me,” she said, despondently. 
“I’m allus gettin’ inter trouble lately. When ’taint 
one thing, it’s another. Elnathan said yesterday, 
when I cut his leather, he guessed I wuz bewitched 
by Old Nance, an’ I guess so, too.” 

Dorothy Baker’s wrath, never long-lived, cooled at 
once. 


| which I sartin wuzn’t then’, whatever might hev been 





“Sho! Trial,” she said, with a faint attempt at 
cheerfulness, “you couldn’t milk the cows if ye wuz | 
under Old Nance’s spell. Now I tell ye what, it’s the 
fust day of the New Year tew-day—jest see if ye can’t | 
begin all over agin.” | 

But Trial refused to be comforted, and went out 
into the storm. The icy wind whistled and howled 
through the leafless forest, whirling the powdery | 
snow in wreaths and eddies over huge drifts, and | 
flying like spray across the crests of long, billowy | 
ridges. A wintry waste covered deep the fertile | 
meadows of Jethro Baker’s farm, and transformed | 


| the ugly black stumps into strange, ghostly shapes, 


| gravely soliloquized. 


dimly visible in the white swirl. Behind the log- | 
house, to the north, stretched the unbroken wilder- | 
ness, and a few rods before was the barn, half-buried 
in snow, but snugly sheltering the live-stock belong- 
ing to the pioneer and his good wife, Dorothy. 

Floundering her way to the ungainly structure, 
bulging with fodder stored for the long winter 
season, Trial opened the little end door, close to | 
which hay and corn-stalks were piled high. Beyond 
were the white-nosed sheep, staring oxen, shaggy 
horses and grunting swine. 

While satisfying the hunger of her four-footed 
friends, Trial talked to them less than usual, for she 
was busily occupied in talking to herself. 

“So it’s the fust day of the New Year, is it?” she 
“TI wonder why one year goes | 
jest so far, ’n’ then comes a bran’-new one? Why 
couldn’t the same old year go on an’ on, ’thout begin 
ning all over agin? Maybe it’s jest to give folks a 
chance to begin all over agin, too. I guess that’s it. 


the case the day before. Jest as 1 says, says I, 
‘Elnathan Otis, the eend o’ the world is come sartin,’ 


” 









WAS SHE 


A WITCH? 


“IT smell suthin burnin’! interrupted Dorothy 
Baker, shrilly. 

And behold! the edge of Trial’s woollen dress has 
been, with the venison, quietly sizzling while she has | 
been oblivious to everything but Elnathan and the | 
earthquake. Snatching, now, at the dress, she hits 
the johnny-cake board, which in turn falls softly | 
upon the form of Stump; and frantic Trial, in strug- | 
gling to her feet, somehow becomes involved with 
the dog and the board, and stumbles headlong over | 


| them both. 


The net result is a distressing mixture of smoking | 


| gray gown, writhing brown dog and half-baked | 


yellow dough. | 

Fortunately for Trial, on the very heels of tiis | 
diversion followed another. The oak-plank door is | 
suddenly pushed open, and into the room stalked a 
tall, snow-covered figure. An unceremonious visitor, 
truly; but at a glance they all recognized her. 

“Old Nance” was a noted character, from here far 
down to the sea. An outcast half-breed squaw, a| 
forest vagrant, with a seamed and hideous face, and 
even uglier disposition, she bore the reputation of | 
one in direct communication with both the Evil | 
Spirit and his earthly representatives, the savages. | 
Alike an object of dread to young people and to chil- | 
dren of a larger growth, Old Nance was often an| 








she excited little comment as she sat, like a graven | 
image of Hate, hour after hour with her snaky eyes | 
steadfastly fixed on the blazing logs. 
Wiry, swift and tireless, Dorothy Baker spun the | 
long, round streamers of soft white wool; Jethro | 
alternately nursed his wounded foot and vigorously | 
pounded the yellow corn, while Elnathan sewed and | 
rapped and chattered ceaselessly. 
Trial, in deep humiliation, gathered up the wreck | 
of the johnny-cake, made a new one, and then again | 
began to turn the venison roast. 
So the short day passed within, and without was 
chaos come again. 
At dusk work was stopped, potatoes were baked in 


| forbidding presence of Old Nance. 


| natural powers? 


turn. It was a sociable repast, notwithstanding the 
She ate like a 
ravenous wolf all that was given her, but spoke 
never a word. 

After supper, Jethro and Elnathan lighted their 
corn-cob pipes, and a semicircle was formed before 
the cheerful fire. At the left sat Dorothy Baker, 
quietly knitting; next, Jethro; beside him, the little 
shoemaker; then the grim old squaw, and in the 
shadow, Trial, also knitting, or at least pretending 
to knit. 

Between puffs Jethro said meditatively, stroking 
his sore foot, “Wall, Elnathan, we’ll likely see no 
more sech times ’s we did with Captin John, six year 
ago. Howsumever, huntin’ Injuns fer scalp-money 
allus kinder went agin my grain.” 

“I dunno, I dunno,” the little shoemaker replied, 
with a philosophical nod, “ ‘An eye fer an eye,’ saith 
the Scriptur’. The red imps scalped my father ’n’ 
your uncle. It’s natral justice thet we sarve ’em the 
same,—mete ’em the same measure. 

“Ye remember the night we caught ten on ’em at 
the pond, Jethro? It wuz black as smut, ’n’ jest 
beginnin’ tew rain. Captin John ’n’ you crawled up 
tew the camp-fire, ’n’ the rest on us follered. We 
meted out justice to the whole ten on ’em, ’n’ went 
back tew Dover next day. A royal old welcome we 
got, Itell ye. Arterwards the scalp bounty come on 
from Bostin. I’ve eenamost forgot jest how much I 
did get; three pound ten, I guess it wuz——” 

And right here Elnathan was again rudely inter- 
rupted. 

Appearing to be absorbed in her knitting and the 
conversation, Trial really had seen and thought only 
of Old Nance, sitting stolidly with folded brown 
hands so near her. 

Was the old woman really possessed of super- 
Could she cast a diabolical spell 
over a household, so that the cream would decline to 


| turn into butter, the water to boil, the fire to burn, 


wounds to heal, in short, everything seem to be com- 
pletely bewitched? Above all, 
could Old Nance throw a malign 
influence over a girl of about 
Trial’s age, causing the unlucky 
victim continually to encounter 
little aggravating mishaps, such as 
exploding powder, upsetting her 
porridge dish, burning her dress, 
and so on? 

Trial began to nourish a rising 
feeling of resentment against the 
ill-favored old squaw. It was a 
common superstition that if a witch 
were once burnt with steel, all 
power of enchantment instantly 
passed from her. A cunning pur- 
pose rapidly shaped itself in Trial’s 
fertile brain. Her knitting-needles 
were of shining steel. Why not 
slyly heat one of them in the fire 
and, as if by accident, touch Old 
Nance’s bare arm with the hot 
point? 

It was a hazardous experiment, 
but Trial was noted for her cour- 
age; and, moreover, the. crafty 
design was easily accomplished. 
No one noticed her slight move- 
ments, in the shadow of the chim- 
ney. She quietly thrust a needle 
into the coals. Then came the 
critical moment. Her eyes spar- 
kled, her fingers trembled with 
excitement. The squaw’s lean, 
muscular arm was plainly visible, 
half-covered with ragged furs. 

Trial set her white teeth, and 
with the red-tipped needle leaned 
stealthily forward. Her intention 
was to touch lightly, but an un- 
steady hand made it a rather 
vicious thrust. 

“Three pound ten, I guess it 
wuz,” drawled Elnathan’s thin 
voice; and then the red-hot needle 
came in contact with the brown 
flesh. 

“Weugh!” shrieked Old Nance, 
and, whirling around, she glared at trembling Trial 
one brief second. Then a brawny hand shot out, 
and the girl went over the bench backward, her 
head striking heavily against the sharp edge of a big 
log in the wall. It was a fierce, cruel blow. 

“Land alive! what’s the matter?”? screamed Dor- 
othy Baker. 

“Matter!” Jethro shouted, as Trial staggered to 
her feet with the blood flowing from a deep cut in her 
forehead, ‘‘matter!”” he continued furiously, ‘thet 
she wildcat’s half killed the gel. Dud rub ye!” 

Seizing Old Nance with an iron grip, Jethro, famed 
for his strength, shook her till her yellow teeth chat- 
tered. Then, throwing her violently from him, he 
turned to Trial. 

“I—I—wuz to blame,” the girl stammered. “I 
jest wanted to see if she is a witch, ’n’ I burnt her a 
little with my knittin’-needle.” 

“Ann Elizabeth Gibbs!” exclaimed Dorothy Baker, 
horrified. 

“Don’t make no sort er difference what ye did,” 
said Jethro, throwing open the oak-plank door, and 
advancing toward Old Nance, who was crouching 
with glittering eyes by the shoe-bench. 

“Jethro Baker!” remonstrated Dorothy, stepping 
between him and the object of his wrath, “Air ye 


| heathen or Christian, tew turn out a human critter 
| unwelcome guest at the Baker fireside. Her taciturn, | 


| insolent ways, however, were so well known, that | 


sech a night as this?” 

“She aint no more human than a she wolf is,” 
Jethro replied, sternly. 

“I sartainly agree with ye, Jethro,” interrupted 
the little shoemaker, soothingly. “Still, I'd let her 
stay here till mornin’—I sartin would.” 

This peaceful advice Jethro reluctantly concluded 
to follow, and the little house became quiet again. 

But there was no more story-telling that evening, 


| and, with aching head swathed in a bandage soaked 


with spirit, Trial soon after crept, miserable, up the 
ladder to her bed in the loft. 

But not to sleep. In her feverish state that was 
out of the question. For along time she lay under 
the warm furs, with wide-open eyes. A dull red 
light from the fire below shone up over the top of the 
ladder into the box-like loft. By rising on her elbow 
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she could look straight down and see Old Nance still | 
by the fireplace, grim and silent as ever. How Trial’s 
head still throbbed in memory of the hot steel test! | 

Hark! What is that curious whistling sound? 
Not the wind, surely. She starts up, alert, with 
shining eyes. Pshaw! There is Old Nance, motion- 
less. The queer noise is merely tne mingling snores | 
of Elnathan and Jethro, tenor and bass, with an | 
occasional soprano note from Dorothy. 

They all sleep soundly. She will shut her eyes and 
think of the snow-covered barn, the warm, woolly 
sheep, the gentle cows, the greedy pigs, the shaggy— | 
shaggy— 

Hark! again. Is that Stump, whining? No; he, | 
too, is asleep—a stupid, fat good-for-nothing. | 

But she will look again. Yes, there are the bare, | 
shiny benches by the fireplace, and the flickering | 
flames. But where is Old Nance? Slipping out, 
Trial peers down through the opening. The oak- 
plank door is ajar, and Old Nance has disappeared. 

Down the ladder in another minute, impulsive 
Trial opened the door, and instantly a strange light, 
streaming out over the snow, met hereye. Intuitively 
she grasped its meaning. Then came a wild cry, 
which aroused all the sleepers : 

“Uncle! uncle! Old Nance has set fire to the 
barn!” | 

And soit was. The revengeful squaw had taken a 
brand from the fire, applied it to the bulging mow 
just within the barn, and then fled. 

Of all disasters, fire was the most dreaded by the 





| 





up in a chair. He will take the pipe in his mouth 
after a little teaching, but you will not be able to 
persuade him to be more a smoker than that. He 
will not take kindly to tobacco. 

He is an amusing fellow as he sits in his chair, pipe 
in mouth; and if you teach him to hold a small paper 
over his forelegs so that he may appear to read and 
smoke, you will have taught him a popular trick. 

Briefly, the art of teaching your pet lies in these 
words : 

First, make him understand what you want. 

Always use the same words in giving a command. 

Never teach a new accomplishment until the last is 
learned perfectly. 

Whatever you begin to teach your dog to do, make 
him do it before you leave him. 

Always praise and reward him when he has done 
well. 

Keep your own temper. 





D. M. MORRELL. | 
——_—_ —+or- } 
For the Companion. 


A FROST FESTIVAL. 


To those who seek novel ways of entertaining, the 
Frost Festival offers some desirable features. It is | 
suitable for every season of the year, and especially | 
so for the summer time. | 

The purpose of this festival is to reproduce winter 
scenes, and particularly the artistic handiwork of | 


a festival of this kind. One feature, however, may 
be mentioned briefly. 

A dozen children may be chosen to represent snow- 
flakes. Their costumes, without exception, are made 
of white Canton flannel. Jack Frost is represented 
as a very active little fellow of six. The “Wee 
Snowball-man”’ is another equally tiny lad, while 
Frost Flake, the tallest of the girls, is resplend 
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better, a small pad of chamois skin,—orce out all the 
air from beneath the surface of the print. 

Hold the glass in your left hand, working from the 
centre of the glass toward the edges. An ivory paper- 
knife, if it is carefully handled, is a very good tool for 
this working out process. Light pressure must be 
used, and the thick, soft paper be replaced every few 





with tinsel fringe. 

These little people, by movement songs and exer- 
cises, very beautifully represent the frolic of the 
snowflakes, as they come hurrying down from the 
clouds to cover the brown earth. 

To the familiar tune of “We are all nodding, nid- 
nid-nodding,” they sing several verses like the fol- 
lowing, accompanying the singing of the two first 
and two last lines with appropriate movements : 

“We are all a-floating, float, float, floating, 


We are all a-floating and ying through the air. 
Just like the snowflakes white, 


We are all a-floating, float, float, floating, 
We are all a-floating and flying through the air.” 


These verses may be prolonged indefinitely by re- 
placing “floating and flying” with “pushing and 
crowding,” ‘“‘swinging and sailing,” and so forth, 
until the last verse is reached. Here the children 
should sing, ‘‘We are all a-running and a-rushing,” 
etc., and the two last lines should be repeated several 
times. The running grows more rapid, and the path 
more zigzag, until finally the snowflakes all disap- 


settlers. In winter it left in its black track poverty, | Jack Frost, by means of decorations, costumes and | pear into the cave, as though blown thither by a! 
cold, hunger, and misery manifold. Heedless of the | bill of fare, and by various features of musical and | fierce gale. 


snow, of her scanty attire, of everything but the 
terrible flame, and the thought that indirectly she 
was the cause of it, Trial plunged towards the barn. 
As yet it was a small blaze, but instants were 
precious. She dashed into the smoke, and threw the 
high-piled snow through the door-way upon the fire. 
Fiercely, madly, she beat back the creeping red 
danger with her bare hands, fought it and stamped 
upon it as if it were a thing of evil life. 

Blackened, scorched and exhausted, she, with the 
kindly aid of the suow, triumphed, smothered the 
last obstinate spark, and then, for the first time in 
her young life, sank in a swoon. 

They found her lying prone on the snow when, 
rushing out in wild dismay, Jethro, his wife, Elnathan 
and sleepy Stump came to the rescue. Forgetting 
his wounded foot, Jethro took her up in his strong 
arms and carried her back to the house. Conscious- 
ness soon returned, and, though still in a woful 
plight, she managed to tell what had happened and 
what she had done. 

“A mighty smart ’n’ gritty gel, I call ye!” warmly 
exclaimed the little shoemaker. 

“Smart ’n’ gritty she allus wuz,” said Jethro, a sus- 
picious tremble in his heavy voice. ‘An’ dud rub it! | 
Dorothy,” he added, earnestly, “I’d be obleeged tew | 
ye if you’d never call her Trial agin.” 

“Jethro,” replied Dorothy Baker with tearful 
emphasis, “I never, never will!’’ 

CHARLES ROBERT HARKER. 


——___+or 





For the Companion. 


A DOG’S EDUCATION. 


Given an equal amount to intelligence at the start, 
a dog which has been well-trained is worth twice as | 
much as one untaught. It is as true of dogs as of | 
men. Education counts. 

Do not undertake to teach a puppy unless you have 
a large stock of patience. Unless you can control | 
your temper, and be persistent in teaching, your best | 
course is to buy a dog already trained. | 

But if you want real dog love and confidence, take 
the animal in his puppyhood, as soon as he is able to | 
feed himself, and your efforts will be crowned with a 
greater success than ever comes otherwise. No dog 
ever loves any one so well as his teacher, who repre- 
sents to him the wisdom and power of the world. A | 
dog’s world, you know, is a very narrow one. | 

Suppose yourself the owner of a puppy. He is en- | 
tirely ignorant. ‘‘Come here!” “Go there!’’ mean the 
same to him, since they mean nothing at all. He 
must first learn what you want, and there you must 
give yourself the first lesson in patience. 

Begin with, “Come here!’ You can make him 
understand what this means, by allowing him to see 
his food in your hand. Teach him nothing else until 
he knows perfectly what that means, and obeys it. 

When he comes to you, pat him e~d pet him. Dogs | 
are much like children, fond of praise, and equally | 
fond of their own ways. If you tell your dog to come | 
to you, make him do it. If he never disobeys, he will 
never know he can disobey. 

Do you want to teach your dog tricks? Let him be 
alone with you, when you are at work with him. 
His attention will wander to every one and every- } 
thing else, if you attempt to teach him in a room 
where there are others. Trainers who prepare dogs 
for performing in public, do their training at night, | 
when everything is still. 

To teach a dog to ‘‘speak,” hold some dainty before | 
him when he is hungry. At first he will not know | 
what is wanted; but say, “Speak!” to him, and when 
he barks, which he is pretty sure to do when he finds | 
the morsel still beyond his reach, feed it to him at 
once. He will soon associate the word “speak” | 
with the bark and the dainty. 

After your pet begins to learn, he will gain rapidly. | 
It is the first lesson that is hardest. | 

To “beg” or to “play dead,” to “say his prayers,” 
to “smoke,” to “read,” are all easily learned. First | 
show the dog what you want by putting him in the 
position you wish him to take, with the command | 
which you use for that trick. Be sure always to use | 
the sgme words for any trick. Do not say “Lie down!” 
one day, and “Charge!” the next. If you begin with 
“charge,”’ keep on with it. 

You will do well to teach your dog to follow close 
behind you, or, as it is called, to “heel.” It will, at 
times, be a convenience to you. It is easy to make 
the dog associate the command “Hee! !”? with the act 
of walking close behind his master; but it requires a 
good deal of persistence on the trainer’s part. It is 
a dog’s nature to run and roam all about; and if he 
is allowed to “forget” once or twice, he seldom re- 
members thereafter. 

Should you care to have your pet imitate one of 
men’s vices, provide him aclean pipe. Make him sit 








literary entertainment. The plan gives, mainly, sug- | 
gestions for those who 
desire to entertain a large 
number of guests, as at 
church, club or society fes- 
tivals, where the object in 
view is the raising of 
money for carrying on 
benevolent work. Hence 
the decorations are planned 
to accomplish tasteful and 
artistic results with a small 
outlay of money. 

However, young people 
may easily adapt the idea 
to smaller home parties, 
where they may dress their 
rooms in Arctic fashion, 
and invite their guests to 
appear as people from 
“Lands of the midnight 
sun and eternal snows,” or 
as representatives of such 
characters, real or imagi- 
nary, as belong to winter 
and its gaieties. 

It is desirable to repre- 


| directly to the photograph. 


ts, as this serves to protect the photograph 
from scratching or tearing. This mounting should be 
done rather quickly, as the paste dries fast. When 
finished, it should be on the glass perfectly smooth 
and without blisters. 

Lay it away for a few hours, and then proceed by 
grinding the paper partly off the back with fine sand- 
paper. Be very careful not to rub through the print. 
Rub a little thinner around the edges than in the 
centre of the glass. 

Now fill the hollow side of the glass, upon which is 
the picture, with three parts of cameo oil and one 
part glycerine. Let this remain until the picture is 
perfectly transparent. This will require not more 
than twelve hours, and the work is often accomplished 
in four. Then pour off the oil, and, with a sponge or 
pad of cloth, wipe nearly dry. You are now ready to 
begin painting. 

Only the colors that need no blending are applied 
The eyes and lips of a 
portrait, and jewelry, as well as flower ornaments 
and neckties, may be painted on the first glass. 
Touch up the edges of ruffles, embroidery, and the 
corners of the eyes with flake-white, directly on the 
first glass. 

Lay a piece of white paper under the picture while 


The snowflakes give another exercise accompanied | painting. It is well to examine the picture with a 





magnifying glass occasionally, as you 
are thus enabled to improve the details 
of your work. 

When the parts mentioned are col- 
ored, paste narrow strips of cardboard 
on the edges of the concave side of 
glass, and place a second concave glass 
over the back of the picture, fastening 
the edges with gummed paper. On 
this outside glass the painting is to be 
completed. Water-colors may be used 
on the first glass if one has experience 
in water-color painting. 

On the back of the second glass 
paint over the face and the hair of the 
picture. Work them up well, using 
fine sable brushes, and allowing no 
careless strokes or unnatural tints to 
creep into your work. Paint the 
drapery, dress and backgrounds with 
the same care. If you wish to change 
anything while painting, carefully 
wipe out the paint to be removed with 
a rag. White is used in mixing all, 
or nearly all, the colors for painting 
the second glass. 








sent, in the decoration of 
the walls of the room, ice 
and snow formations as 
they appear pendant from roofs, fences, and the large | 
branches of trees after a winter’s storm. This may | 
be done with an effect of reality by fastening snow- | 
white cotton-batting to the tops of door and window 
casings, pulling it downward in points and ragged, | 


| irregular shapes, and sprinkle it liberally with pul- 


verized mica or ‘‘frost powder.” 

Small fir-trees and boughs loaded with ragged bits | 
of frosted cotton may be used to advantage. Glass 
icicles, such as are used in decorating Christmas-trees, 
are desirable. If these cannot be had, white paper, 
rolled into the form of ice pendants, brushed with | 
until well-moistened, and at last thoroughly 
covered with frost powder, may serve for snow points. | 
Silver paper made up in the same way gives an excel. | 
lent imitation of icicles. ° 

The room at the rear of the platform—if such an 
one is available—should, if possible, be converted | 
into a snow cave. This is easily done by covering | 
the walls and floor with white cloth. Then, tearing 
cotton-batting into ragged strips, pin it lightly upon 
the white cloth that covers the walls. 

Various original features may be added to make the 
cave more realistic, such as drifts and ice wells, and 
troughs and bowls hewn from blocks of ice. These 
may be set upon large tubs, which should be concealed 
by white drapings of cotton and small fir boughs. 
The wells and caves may be filled with cool drinks of 
different kinds, from which guests may be served. A 
liberal use of snow powder is a necessity, and in 
lighting the cave a lamp with blue glass shade should 
be used. 

The table decorations may be made very unique 
and beautiful with slight expense. In the first place, 
cover the tables with white cloths. White tissue 
paper, daintily fringed, serves for napkins. Snowballs 
made out of light, fluffy bits of cotton sheared into 
proper roundness, upon which short quotations— 
not over two or three printed lines—may be pasted by 
using a touch of mucilage, are pretty and appropriate 
plate souvenirs. 

Each table ought to have a centre-piece. Snow 
mounds ; toboggan chutes with dogs harnessed pulling 
the sleds up the hill on one side of the summit, and 





| a merry party dashing down the opposite path in 


imitation of the Canadian carnivals; huge snowballs 
piled in pyramidal shape; snow men; snow forts with 
boys in full battle, and the like, may be constructed 
by first shaping the figures as nearly as possible out 
of newspaper, and then covering and perfecting the 


| forms with a thick layer of cotton-batting. Over all 


sprinkle frost powder and threads of silver fringe. 

Toy dogs and dolls dressed in toboggan suits may 
be used to represent the living figures of the tobog- 
gan chute, and toy soldiers answer for the snow forts. 
No ingenious person need fear to undertake the 
making of any or all of the centre-pieces suggested. 
They add much to the appearance of the tables. 

If the season is warm, the bill of fare may well 
consist, mainly, of frozen creams and ices of various 
kinds, with frosted cakes with cold drinks. If amore 
substantial repast is desired, the dessert, at least, 
should partake of the frosty nature. 

Young ladies in white dresses and caps should 
serve at the tables. The most suitable material for 
costumes is white Canton flannel, made up the plush 
side out, since the plush retains the frost powder in 
desirable quantity. 

It will be impossible, in a short article, to outline 





| amy considerable part of an entertainment suited to 


by the piano. The musical selection is a bright 
number in four-four time. The snowflakes, keeping 
perfect time, give sixteen strokes to each movement, 


| in the following order : 


1, with right hand; 2, with left hand; 3, with both 
hands; 4, clap hands; 5, clap hands above the head; 
6, head thrown back, then forward; 7, head bent to 
right, then to left; 8, right foot; 9, left foot; 10, hop 
at place; 11, “‘hippety-hop” in a circle; 12, join hands, 
still keeping the ‘“‘hippety-hop” step; 13, two tallest 
children raise hands; the two children at opposite 
side of circle hop under the raised hands, then sepa- 
rate and hop back to their former place in the circle. 
The other children, having followed their lead, come 
back to their places; the circle is again formed; they 
join hands, and hop around the circle once more. 


| The tallest again raise their hands. The same move- 


ments are repeated three times, and the snowflakes hie 
away to their cave. 

As a pleasing accompaniment suggestive of winter, 
the children may wear tiny bells sewed upon their 
sleeves and dress skirts. Mrs. A. G. LEwIs. 


+ +O - 
For the Companion. 
CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This process of chromo-photography, which is 
sometimes called ‘“‘cameo-oil painting,” is within the 
reach of all who possess a fair knowledge of the use 
of colors, and who have some mechanical ingenuity. 

If the photograph you desire to color is mounted 
on a card, wash it in benzine, and then immerse it in 
boiling water. 

Photographs which are waxed on the surface must 
be washed thoroughly with benzine, to dissolve the 
wax before mounting. 

The bath in boiling water will soften the paste, and 
enable you soon to remove the print from the mount. 
Let it soak well before attempting to take it off, or 
you may tear or otherwise injure the picture. In 
removing it from the card, lay the picture face down- 
ward, and peel off the cardboard carefully from the 
back. Do not touch the face of the photograph if 
you can avoid it. 

When it is floated off, place it in a clean plate, and 
soak it in barely tepid rain-water for five minutes. 
Then pour this water off, pouring on fresh and letting 
it remain immersed until you are ready to do the 
mounting. 

Thin starch paste is used to fix it on the glass. To 
make this paste, mix one teaspoon of corn-starch in 
four ounces of cold water; stir this, until it is well 
dissolved, and then place the mixture over a medium 
fire, stirring constantly until it boils. This paste, 
when done, must be thin and not lumpy; it must also 
be strained through thin old muslin or lawn. 

Having provided a suitable convex glass, make it 
thoroughly clean, and then, removing the photo- 
graphic print from the water, lay it on an ordinary 
clean pane of glass. Lay carefully over it a piece of 
blotting-paper to absorb the surplus water. 

With a piece of fine sponge, now paste the face of 
your photographic print, and also apply paste to the 
concave or hollow side of the glass. Lay your print 
evenly on the glass, pressing down smoothly but 
carefully with the fingers. When this is done, lay 


A very little of the oil is also used to 
advantage in mixing colors. Color 
must not be applied too heavily, but 

rather lightly, and then well blended. Clean your 
brushes with turpentine. 

Delicate lavender, pink or green cardboard is used 
to “back up” the picture when the painting is com- 
pleted. Bind the edges of the cardboard and the 
glass, when the painting is dry, with adhesive paper, 
which can be purchased of the dealer in art supplies 
and convex glass. 


Directions for Coloring. 


Eyes. Use a No.1 brush, red or black sable. For 
blue eyes, use Prussian blue mixed with a little ivory 
black. For brown eyes, use Vandyke brown. For 
gray or hazel eyes, Prussian blue mixed with Vandyke 
brown and flake-white. 

Lips. Rose madder or criinson lake, toning with 
yellow and white. 

Jewelry. Yellow ochre ior gold, flake-white for 
pearls, emerald green for emeralds, rose madder or 
crimson lake for rubies. 

Flesh. Use vermilion, flake-white and Naples 
yellow. For children, use rose madder or carmine 
instead of vermilion. For brunettes, a little Vandyke 
brown may be added with advantage. 

Drapery. The colors for this must be suggested by 
the character of the picture. / 

Hair. For blonde hair, use half Naples yellow, half 
Vandyke brown. For very light hair, use Naples 
yellow alone. For brown hair, Vandyke brown. For 
black hair, ivory black, toned with a little flake-white 
and Prussian blue. 

Backgrounds are decided by the taste and general 
surroundings. 

If changes are necessary, a very small piece of 
cloth moistened in turpentine will remove the paint. 


Table of Tints. 


Buf. Mix Kremnitz white, lemon-yellow, and a 
very little vermilion or lake. 

Chestnut. Lemon-yellow, and a little each of ivory 
black and scarlet lake. 

Dove. White, vermilion, permanent blue and 
lemon-yellow.’ 

Drab. Mix white, yellow, lake and ivory black. 

Fawn. Mix white, yellow and red. 

Flesh. Mix white, yellow and vermilion. 

Gray. Add to white a very little ivory black. 

Gold. Add to chrome yellow a very little scarlet 
lake. 

Green. Any shade of green can be produced by 
mixing blue and yellow. For light greens use yellow 
and a very little cobalt blue-chrome yellow No. 1. 
For dark greens use Prussian blue, and chrome yellow 
No. 2. 

Olive. Mix yellow, blue, black and white. 

Orange. Mix vermilion and chrome yellow. 

Peach. Add to white a very little vermilion. 

Pearl. Add to white a little each of ivory black and 
permanent blue. 

Purple. Prussian blue and carmine produce a rich 








purple. Another shade is made by mixing vermilion 
and blue. For light shades add white. 
Ink black. Mix white, vermilion and scarlet lake. 
Violet. Mix rose madder, blue and white. 


Special Suggestions. 


1. Before mounting the picture, see that all the 
| paste is washed off perfectly from the back of the 


over the print about three thicknesses of soft, heavy | photograph; otherwise it will be impossible for the 
paper, and pressing with the thumb,—or, what is , cameo oil to render it perfectly transparent, 
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The wins a should be a little » mnaied, when you | 
varnioh it with the paste ready to apply to convex | 
glass. 

3. Be careful not to get paste on the back of the 
picture. 

4. Sometimes it is necessary to give the picture a| 
second bath of the oil before it is perfectly trans. 
parent. 

5. In teaching a class, one might procure water- 
colors in half cakes, soften them by heating, and | 
divide them into six pieces each. Use water-colors, if 
at all, for first glass only. Photographs painted by 
this process, if carefully done, will retain their beauty 
indefinitely. 

6. I would not advise the use of water-colors on 
first glass unless you have skill in water-color work. 
In using water-colors, the oiled surface of your print 
must be rubbed off gently with a pad of cloth moist- 
ened in rain-water, or the colors will not take. 

7. Td prepare water-colors for use, dip in water 
and rub on an ordinary pane of glass, which you can 
use for a palette. 

8. In using oil-colors, squeeze the color always by 
pressing from the bottom of the tube. Oil-colors are 
strong; take out very little at a time, thinning with a 
drop of turpentine. 

9. When your painting is complete, cut a piece of 
stiff cardboard the size of your picture for backing to 
the glass. Have equal parts of beeswax and rosin 
melted in a large, flat plate; dip the edges of the pic- 
ture in this, placing your baciing immediately over it. 

Plush or carved frames are suitable for photographs 
painted in this way. E. 8S. L. THOMPSON. 
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“ AGGRAVATIN’.” 


A more thoroughly good-natured man than Deacon 
Charles Joy would be very hard to find. He firmly 
believed that no good is done, but that unhappiness is 
gained, by fretting and scolding. So he went calmly 
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along through life, apparently as happy when every- 
thing went wrong as when all was precisely as he | 
wished. Not so Andrew Scott, the deacon’s hired 
man. He was, to be sure, quiet and pleasant enough 
on.ordinary occasions, but let some accident occur 
which threw things into disorder, and Andrew be- 
came at once surly, and sometimes openly profane. 


Though the deacon disliked Andrew’s profanity, he 
was too good-natured to discharge a faithful and 
efficient workman for a single fault ; besides, Andrew 
took good care not to swear very often in the deacon’s 
presence. 

One hot summer afternoon, the deacon and Andrew 
were getting hay from what had once been an 
orchard, but in which most of the trees had been cut 
down, though a few remained, together with the 
many stumps of the others. The deacon “pitched 
on” the hay, and Andrew “loaded” it; that is, he 
arranged it properly upon the cart. 

The load was nearly completed, when the deacon 
drove too near a big apple-tree, so that some of its 
branches caught against the load. On one branch 
was a huge hornets’ nest, which was entirely torn 
from its support and fell to the ground. In an in- 
stant the air was filled with hornets, all madly bent 
on revenge. 

They fell upon the deacon so fiercely that he was 
parang forced to retreat, leaving Andrew and the 
team behind. The poor oxen were stung in a hun- 
dred places at once, and, maddened by the pain, 
began to run, regardless of the commands of Andrew, 
who dared not get down from the load, knowing well 
that his only safety was to stay where he was. 

Away went the oxen, the hornets pursuing and 
stinging them at every ‘step. Soon one of the cart- 
wheels passed over a stump, the load swayed vio- 
lently to one side, and a considerable part of the hay, 
eye fl Andrew along with it, slid to the ground. 
As Andrew struggled from under the hay and re- 
gained his feet, he saw the oxen still running at full 
speed, the cart rocking from side to side, so that it 
seemed every moment on the point of upsettin 

The deacon was in full pursuit, shouting “Whoa! | 
whoa!” at the top of his voice. Andrew, too, gave | 
chase, and had nearly overtaken the deacon when 
they saw the hub of one wheel strike heavily against | 
the trunk of a large apple-tree. The axle snapped | 
short, the cart was overturned and completely 
wrecked, the hay thrown into the tree and over the 

ound, ‘while the maddened oxen continued ‘their 

ht across the field. 
n seeing the catastrophe the two men stopped 
running, 


ficient reath, poured out a flood of profanity as he 


thought of the destruction and the bother that would | 


result. The deacon’s face was not even ruffled by a 
frown. But he disapproved of the hired man’s pro- 
fanity, and was not pleased with the catastrophe 
that oecasioned it, and expressed his mind on both 
subjects at the same time. 

“Tis kinder aggravatin’, Andrew, aint it? Why 
don’t ye say so, and not use them bad words?” 


—_— +e - 
STICKY. 


The Companion lately printed an anecdote illus- 
trating the exceptional fertility of the soil of Kansas; 
but Kansas is a wonderful State, and if we are to 
credit a story related by one of our exchanges, this 
extraordinary productiveness is by no means the 
most remarkable quality of its land. 


A New York gentleman, recently back from a trip 
through the West, was telling some of his friends at 
the club about his adventure with a gang of highway- 
men in Kansas. According to his own version of the 
affair, he played a very brave part—so brave, indeed, 
that the robbers, well-armed as they were, were soon 
glad to get away in the darkness. He would have 
paces them, but it was raining, and the mud was 

orrible. 

When asked why he did not get officers and follow 
the thieves the next day, he replied that he did; that 
is to say, he tried to do so, but could find no trail. 

“Why, how was that?” asked one ef the listeners. 
“I thought you said it was horribly muddy. The rob. 
bers must have left tracks enough.”* 

“So it would seem,” answered the hero of the 
story; “but you see, the mud out there is so sticky 
that the rascals’ tracks stuck fast to their feet, and 
they carried them away with them.” 





—+or—_- 
QUICKLY POPULAR. 


In the book entitled “Famous English Authors of 
the Nineteenth Century,” Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton gives 
some facts in regard to the instant popularity of the | 
poem “Marmion,” by Sir Walter Scott. | 


In less than a month after “Marmion” was pub- 
lished, the first edition of two thousand copies Nves 
sold. It went rapidly through many editions. The 
sgt read and re-read it. The following story told 

utton is not at all improbable : 

Two strangers met on a dark night in London. 
Both were te the last lines of the account 
of Flodden Field. One man exclaimed, ‘Charge, 
Chester, charge!” when, suddenly, a reply came out 
of the darkness, “On, Stanley, on!”” whereupon the 
finished the death of Marmion between them, took 


and Andrew, as soon as he could get suf- | 
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Teething Made Easy. 
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| For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- 
etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
About Bird-Cages. No. 16. 

Parrot Cages are made for parrots—they're “Poll,” not 
| “Dickie.” Ours are brass, either round, plain or fancy 
| square, with grating and metal drawer ; a lower priced 





line of plain and fancy square, and round and store 
cages. These have tinned wire and tinned steel rails, 
or brass rails and tinned wire, etc. New fastenings, 


IN SUSSEX. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


'The Ventilated, Sanatory Shoes 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


| OF THE 

are the only shoes that are strictly in keeping with 
popular styles, and yet combine all the conditions 
essential to a perfectly healthful shoe. . 

They are made in conformity to the prinéiples of Dr. 
Jaeger’s “Sanitary Woolen System,” and are, therefore, 
both curative and preventive of all the ailments of the 
feet. They are recommended by Physicians. 

PRICES REASONABLE, 

Take Notice !— Under the protection of their 

Patent and Trade-mark,the 








In Sussex, or elsewhere, peculiarity is looked on | riveted ccnstruction. Insist on the Hendryx. (Adv. 


with more or less suspicion. If one objected to being | 





considered a wizard, it would be well in Sussex to | 


act on that familiar precept, “When you are in Rome, | extensive assortment of Real Estate of 
| 0 A consisting of houses and lots, | B— Air duct. 
+] 


do as the Romans do,’’ even to the extent of not 
having neat shoes if the shoes of the people of Sussex 


; : Orange groves of all ages, from one to fifteen years old, 
Ss covered with mad. A contributor to Temple | and of all sizes, from one-half acre to twenty acres or | _ Sole. 
Bar writes: more. Much of this at very great bargains ando., sy | F F— Lower 
terms. For further particulars, call on or address elt 


There is a tale of two men in one Sussex village, | 
who, in times not so long ago but that old folks still 
remember them, got the reputation of being wizards, 
because nobody had ever, even in the worst imagina- | 


ble weather, seen them with so much as a speck of | 25 Skeins Imperted Embroidery Silk, ass’d colors, 12c. 
| 25 Skeins Imported Filoselle, assorted colors, . . 12c. 
Poor, cleanly souls, they went to their work even in | 25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, ass’d colors, . . 12c. 


mud on their boots. 


winter, and along Sussex roads, and after laboring in | 
the fields or woods a! day returned spotless. Surely 
the evil one was in it, say their contemporaries, who 
tell the tale with horror to this day. 

Exceptional learning is, however, one unfamiliar 
os which the Sussex mind does not so readily 
condemn, judging from this incident related by the 
same writer. A clergyman was obliged to be absent 
from his church on a certain Sabbath. He se- 
cured the services of a very wise, grave and reverend 
ecclesiastic for that day. This was a man of great 
reputation. The only doubt his friend had was 
whether the visitor was not too learned for the 
country folk. 

Returning in the following week, the clergyman 
hastened to his parish clerk to inquire how the ser- 
vices of the preceding Sunday had passed off—in par- 
ticular how he had liked the sermon. 

“Oh, sir,” said the old clerk, in an ecstacy, “it was 
the finest sermon that [ever heard. I wouldn’t pre- 
sume to say that I understood a single word of it.” 





——_____4@>— 
LOFTY JUMPING. 





The widow of General Custer says that he was the | 
first of American army officers to experiment on the 
rattlesnake as an entrée. His cook prepared the dish 
under protest, and as the general was eating the 
dainty he saw the alarmed negro cautiously peering 
in through a crack of the tent, doubtless expecting to 
see his master drop down in a fit. Of another man’s 
aversion to snakes Mrs. Custer says: 


One of the officers was terribly afraid of snakes. 
When he was a child, one had wrapped itself about 
his body, and so unnerved him that he never regained 
his courage. Every one laughed at him; no one lost 
an opportunity to tease him; but, being a fearless 
rider, hunter, and fighter, he could afford to endyre 
the taunts of his comrades. 

Among our pets was a strange little owl that had 
been dug out of a hole, where it and the rattlesnake 
and prairie-dog had lived in a kind of co-operative 
housekeeping. It made a sound almost exactly like 
that of the rattlesnake. 

Our water-bucket had a cover fitted upon it, as a 
protection against the obtrusiveness of the dogs. As 
there was no box convenient, the owl was placed in 
the empty bucket. One of our favorite tricks was 
purposely to occupy every seat, the bed, chairs, etc., 
as the officer who so hated snakes was seen approach. 
ing the tent. 

e was welcomed effusively, and the bucket being 
the only seat vacant, he of course took it. Then the 
disturbed owl began to “rattle,” and the wav in 
which the officer bounded into space called forth 
shrieks of laughter. He was one of the athletes of 
the regiment, but he jumped better now than he had 
ever been known to do at any of our Fourth of July 
celebrations, when trials of strength and skill were 
always in order. 


— ee 
TARANTULAS. 


The tarantula is found in the Old World as well as 
in the New. It belongs to the hot, dry, sandy plains 
of Arizona, and to all similar lands in every part of 
the world. A writer in “Knowledge,” who has evi- 
dently made a specialty of spiders, gossips pleasantly 
of this most repulsive species. 


The tarantula is one of the largest, but by no means 
the most venomous, spider found in Europe. 


belongs to the epee section of the family termed | 
y 


wolf spiders. Its b is covered all over with down, 
chiefly of an olive dusky brown color. The upper 
border of the thorax and the outline of the eyes are 
yellow, and the back of the abdomen is marked with 
a row of triangular dark spots with whitish edges. 
Its eight eyes are arranged in three transverse rows, 
the front row containing four small eyes, while behind 
there are two pairs of larger eyes. 

The tarantula is common in Spain, Southern France 
and Italy, occurring in great numbers round the town 
of Taranto. It has been found in Asia, and also in 
Northern Africa. This spider is to be found in dry 
places, partly overgrown with grass and fully exposed 
to the heat of the sun, — in an underground pas- 
sage which it digs for itself, lining it with its web. 
These passages are round in section, and sometimes 
pa an inch in diameter, often extending to the 
c —_ of a foot or even more below the surface. 

The creature is very quick in its movements, and 
eager in the pursuit of its prey. It waits only to kill 
one victim before it darts upon another, and it has 
been known to allow itself to be carried into the air 
by a large fly that it has attacked rather than re- 
linquish its hold. 


fecha +> — 
HE WOULD TRAVEL. 


Once in awhile one sees, in some New England 
village, people who have scarcely set foot outside the 
narrow limits of their own township in the course of 
their lives. These people, even in their most wide- 
awake and vigorous years, have a way of measuring 
the outside world by their own simple standards, 
which is quite refreshing. 


“What should you do if you had money, William?” | 


inquired one of the group gathered around the big 
fireplace in the little inn or tavern at Hilltown, of 
the tavern-keeper, who was counted a man of wide 
experience and wisdom by his friends. 

“The tirst thing I should do,” said William, judi- 
cially, “is what I would advise any one to do; fix up 
my home a bit; make a few improvements in the old 
place; and then,” impressively, “then I should travel.” 

“Yes,” he added, with an air as of one alread 
started on his journeyings, “I should certainly travel. 
I should go to Keene, which, as some of you know, is 
upwards of thirty miles from here!” 

Here a silence, born of the mere suggestion of such 
a mighty undertaking, fell on the group around the 


fire. 
Ge 
AN old lady from New Hampshire visited Boston, 
und was asked how she liked the city. ‘‘Well,” she 
replied, “of course I can’t tell yet, while all this 


building is going on, but I should think it would be 
quite a pretty city when it is finished.” 
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SECTIONAL VIEW. 


These Shoes are Strictly First-class in every 
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Briges’s Book of Designs, .... . — ~ 
Great Special Offer all for 7 cents. Address, 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


Stereopticons, 


Magic Lanterns. 
Lantern Slides to order. 
50,000 LANTERN SLIDES in STOCK. 

GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

{#” MENTION THIS PAPER. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & 
OPTICAL CO., Chicago, Ills. 
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‘THE LATEST FAD. COBWEB PARTIES. 


This is the latest, most enjoyable and most attractive 
entertainment for all social gatherings. More fasci- 
nating than dancing, more exciting than cards. The 


| “Twining Twenty” Cobweb sets are the only ones on 


the market, and contain Webs, Prizes, Cards and Direc- | 
tions all complete for party of 20 persons. Sent by ex- | 

ress prepaid to any part of the United States or | 
Canada, Price, $2.00, H. S. ANDREWS, P. O. | 
Box 352, New York City. | 


Best for Farmer, Miner and Prospector. ( 


Combines all advantages of Leather and 
Rubber. The sole is repaired same as that ofa 
leather boot. Warranted waterprect. 












J. H. PARKER, 
103 Bedford St., 
Boston, Mass. 


For Holiday Gifts, 


A special line of Duchesse Lace Hand-! 
kerchiefs, in Fancy Boxes, at $2.50, $3.00, | 
$-.00 up to $10.00 each. | 

Point Lace Handkerchiefs from $10.00) 
to $25.00 each. 

Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, plain, hemstitched 
and white or colored embroidered, per half | 
dozen, in fancy boxes, $1, $1.25 and $1.50. 

Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, fine embroidered, 
white or colored, one or two in each box, 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 up to $3.00. 

Gentlemen’s, hemstitched, plain and 
colored borders, per half dozen, $1.50, $2.00 
and $2.50. 

Children’s, colored border, per half doz- 
en, 25 cents, 40 cents and 65 cents; Misses’, 
| hemstitched and embroidered, $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 up to $3.00. 

Black Silk Drapery Nets. in Dress Pat- 
terns of eight yards, at $6.00, $8.00, $10.00 
and $12.00 each pattern. 

Hand-run Spanish Scarfs, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 up to $10.00 each. Hand-run Span- 
ish Fichus, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00 and upwards. 








fortable ana Durable. | 


e customer, once fitted, can obtain the same size | 


and quality, at any future time, with assurance of a fit, | 
by ordering the same number, 
ment. Our shoes can be repaired 


without re-measure- 
b any good shoemaker. 
ft 


We solicit correspondence and inspection. For Cate 


| alogue and Circulars-—tree, by mail—send to 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


__ 827 and 829 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Gold, Colder, Coldest 


if sensitive 

to sudden changes 
in temperature, 
purify your blood 
by taking 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
It vitalizes 
and enriches 
the life current, 
and makes the weak 
strong. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
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MEAT CUTER. 


The Latest, Best and Most Improved 
for Family Use; for 


COOKED MEATS, 
CHICKEN, LOBSTER 
OYSTERS, ETC., for 
CROQUETTES. 
Materials for 
Mince Mectand 
Fruit Cakes. 





Almonds, 


g 
Out of Order. 


Cocoanut, 
Citron, Figs. 


BEEF FOR 
rg> Te E BEEF TEA. 
ra ——— Beef and Pork for 
es, Pu 
Descriptive cir- anos, Scrapple, 
= Hoy’ s-Head Uhecse 


i) Pulverizing Stulo 
A Brendand Crackers 


sixty recipes of 

plain and fancy : 
dishes prepared by use of 
Perfection Cutter, mailed many of the tasty dishes found in 
free on application to r hotels restaurants, 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Lehigh Ave. and American St.s PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a Vital Nutrient Food, 





ing the Brain and Nerves, and 


enriching the blood, nourish- | 


restoring lost bodily or met- 
wers. It is specially 


1p nts, 
have difficulty in remember- 
ing their lessons. 





James McGreery & Go., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


ect, cures nervousness 
and a 

Recommended by the best hysicians and 

Brain-workers. Not a “patent Medicine ;” formu- 

la is on every label. Pamphlet, with testimonials free. 


F. Crosby Co., 56 West 25th St., N. Y. 
DRUGGISTs, OR SENT BY Mall, $1.00. 


Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Henry THompson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention Companion. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 
THE MME. DEMOREST 
Mionthly Fashion Journal 


FREE! BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED; PRINTED ON THE BEST 

ae OF PAPER; BEST WRITERS AND ARTISTS IN THE WORLD. 

SELF-OPENING, THE JOURNAL CONTAINS 40 PAGES, AND IS MORE INTERESTING TO 
5 THE LADIES THAN ANY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 


This beautiful CORSET is made of the Best Amer- 
ican Jean, of fine style and finish, and is SELFe- 
OPENING. Pull the Cord and the CORSET is un- 
fastened, 1 to 8 Sen 

L ILL 8 oU TH 

























tiful and desirable Corsets, POST-PAID, A 


STATE SIZE WANTED. ADDR 


DEMOREST FASHION AND SEWING MACHINE 60., 


17 EAST 14th ST., NEW YOR 





strengthens the intel-| 


| em... 
Savage, King & Co., 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE S & K 


Silk & Worsted Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
THE FINEST COMBINATION OF MATERIALS FOR 
Health, Warmth & Durability. 


Once used will never be discarded. $5.00 per Gar- 
ment. Current funds insure prompt shipments. 


THE “RAVEN” 
Fast Black Hose 


FOR MEN. 


Imported, of fine quality “yarn dyed” Balbriggan, 
double foot, heel and toe; will always keep a deep 
black. Price, $2.00 per half dozen pairs. Money 
refunded if in an ond unsatisfactory. Sent, via 


i 
| mail, on receipt of 


Savage, King & Co. 


164 Tremont Street, 51 Mason Street, 
567 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








| SINGLE BREASTED 
OVERCOAT, $50 FOR $18. 


| WE POSITIVELY MAKE TO ORDER OVERCOATS 
| FOR EIGHTEEN DOLLARS THAT ANY TAILOR WILL 
| PRONOUNCE WORTH FIFTY. 

| WE SPEAK FROM ACTUAL FACTS, AND SOLICIT 
| A TRIAL TO PROVE OUR STATEMENT. 

WE MAKE THEM FROM A VARIETY OF 20 DIFFER- 
| ENT COLORS AND MIXTURES OF THE RENOWNED 
| WORUMBO AND BURLINGTON KERSEYS THAT 
| MAKE UP AND WEAR EQUAL TO THE BEST GOODS 
| MADE, WITH CHOICE OF WOOLLEN, SILK OR SERGE 
| LININGS. SEAMS TO BE STRAP, LAP OR STITCH, 
COLLARS OF SAME MATERIAL, &% VELVET OR 
| WHOLE, AS DESIRED. 

WE HAVE SAMPLE GARMENTS FOR INSPECTION, 
SHOWING DIFFERENT STYLES. 

A WRITTEN GUARANTEE IS HANDED TO EVERY 
CUSTOMER, WARRANTING GARMENTS TO WEAR 
ONE YEAR WITHOUT A BREAK. 

SAMPLES, FASHION REVIEW, TAPE MEASURE 
| AND OUR SIMPLE GUIDE FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ARNTEIMS 


Mammoth Tailoring Establishment, 


BOWERY AND SPRING ST., NEW YORK. 


OR DOUBLE 
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ry BISSELLS 


AQ 





“50LD. EVERYWHERE.” 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


CONTENTS: Dyspepsia, its nature, 
causes, prevention, and cure. Some ex- 
. perience of an actual sufferer. Liver 
complaint atwin disorder, Habitual con- 
i i ’ pepsia. Dyspepsia 
ten mistaken for consumption. Good 
living as a means for the cure of dyspep- 
sia. What food may be taken. What 
food must be avoided. Mailed free. 


JOHN H: McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
14years City Treasurer and Tax Collector 


WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
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* AND 


THE YOUTH’S 





Published Every Wednesday at the 





FREE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE PALESTINE MUSEUM CABINET 
DIRECT FROM THE CHRIST-LAND. = 


| 


Not everybody is fortunate enough to enjoy the 
Pivilese of visiting the Holy Land, particularly at 
hristmas time, when everything in Palestine looks 
pretty much as it did when the Saviour was born. | 
r. Talmage made his ever memorable tour under | 
just such favorable circumstances, and the publisher 
of THe CHRISTIAN HERALD accompanied him there 
It was a very instructive trip, and much light was 
thrown on many things frequently mentioned in th 
Bible, but theretofore not thoroughly understood. 
One of the truths most forcibly impressed on the 
writer’s mind was that one can generally learn more 
by a single glance at the thing itself than by hours of 
patient study. The PALESTINE MusEUM CaBINET | 
in a large measure accomplishes for you what a trip 
to Palestine would. It brings right home to you, to 
your hands and your eyes, many articles of peculiar 
interest. 

These articles, a list of which follows below, are | 
very compactly placed in a cabinet, each one by itself 
in a neat mica-covered transparent box, all properly | 
labeled and accompanied by an illustrated pamphlet 
which gives the fullest information in alphabetical 
arrangement. 

You will be more pleased with the PALESTINE 
Museum CAsBinet than with almost any other gift. 
As for THe CurIsTIAN HERALD, it is only necessary 
to say that Dr. Talmage is its editor to make you feel 
quite certain that its weekly visit will delight you. 








THE PALESTINE MUSEUM CABINET CONTAINS: 
Anise. 
An herb bearing small aromatic seeds, used in medicine and 
cookery. The tithe of this herb was scrupulously paid by the 


Pharisees. The Master referred to this in Matthew, 23; 23. 


Boxtree or Boxwood. 
Much prized by engravers. In Isaiah. 60; 13, it occurs as fol- 
lows: * The glory of Lebanon shall come to thee, the fir tree, the 
pine tree, and the BOX, to beautify the place of my sanctuary.”’ 


Camphire. 

Eastern women are fond of decorating themselves with the 
flowers of this plant. They take them in their hands and perfume 
their bodies with them. It is remarkable that camphire is still 
found only in Kn-gedi, as mentioned in Song of Solomon, 1; 14. 

Cassia. 

Of which David speaks in Psalms, 45; 8: ‘* All thy garments 

smell of myrrh, aloes and CASSIA." 


Cummin. 
Found in Syria. In Isaiah, 28; 25, reference is made to the 
manner of sowing and threshing it. 


Eye Powder. 

Used by Oriental women to paint the eyelids, thus making the 
eyes look large and lustrous. Jezebel, in 2 Kings, 9; 30, is said to 
have prepared for meeting Jehu by painting her face, or, as it reads 
in the margin, ‘ Put her eyes in paint.” 


Fitches. 
A pungent seed sprinkled by the Syrians over their flat cakes 
before they bake them and mentioned in Isaiah, 28; 27. 
Ground Corn. 
Not like the corn of this country, but wheat boiled, dried in the 
open air and then crushed. In 2 Samuel, 17; 19. we find a woman 
making effectual use of it when hiding Zadok’s sons in a well from 


their pursuers. 
Husks. 
The fruit of the Carab tree, used for the fattening of swine. Our 
Saviour mentions it in the parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke 
15; 16: “ And he would fain | so filled his belly with the HUSKS | 


it the swine did eat.’ | 
Hyssop. ! 
Associated with our Saviour's last hours. John, 19; 29: “ And 
they filled a Sponge with vinegar and put it upon HYSSOP, and 
put it to His mouth.” 





Incense. 

Ordered to be burned in the Temple. — Exodus, 30; 7. It was 
at the right side of the Altar of INCENSE, where Zacharias, ac- 
cording to Luke, 1; 11, heard a wonderful answer to prayer. 

mtiles. 

Sold even unto the present day ip the markets of Palestine. They 
make an excellent savory pottage, just the thing to tempt a weary 
and hungry hunter. Genesis, 25; 34, tells us that ** for bread and 
& pottage of LENTILES did Esau sell his birthright." | 


Manna. 
Miraculously supplied to the children of Israel in the Wilderness. 
“ The Ark of the Covenant contained a golden pot of MANNA." 


Hebrews, 9; 4. 
Mustard Seed. 
Largely raised on the banks of the Sea of Galilee, the ground of 
which is frequently gilded over with its yellow flowers. References 
to it by the Saviour may be found in Matthew, 13; 31, 17; 20, etc. 


Myrrh. 

One of the ingredients of the Oil of Holy Ointment. It was 
among the gifts brought to our dear Saviour by the wise men at His 
birth, and it was mixed with the wine that was offered, but refused 
by Him on the cross. | 

Olive Wood. 

Grown everywhere in Palestine. Dear Mount Olivet, so often 
trod by the sacred feet of our blessed Master, supplies much of it to 
the small factories at Jerusalem where it is made into keepsakes 
for tourists and others. 


Oriental Nuts. 

Grown in Syria. Among the presents old Israel sent by his sons 
oo Jones on their second journey to Egypt were balm and honey, 
spices and myrrh, nuts and almonds. Genesis 43; 11. 

Pulse. 

A sort of parched peas, and a favorite food in the East. 2 Sam- 
uel, 17; 28, mentions parched PULSE as among the food prepared 
by the people for David and his men when in pursuit of Absalom. 

Reed Pen. 

Still used by Turks, Persians, Arabs and other Orientals. These 
~~ are generally carried by the scribes in a solid brass case worn 

n a belt around the waist. 
Sackcloth. 

A coarse fabric made of goat's hair and used as cloth. Ahab wore 
it as a mark of contrition after his interview with Elijah. The king 
of Israel, during the famine in Samaria, wore it nest to his skin. 
SACKCLOTH and ashes are Scriptural emblems of mourning. 

Saffron. 


| 
Mentioned in Songs of Solomon, 4; 14, is a perfume abounding 
in Palestine. 








Tares. 

A weed, so similar in appearance to wheat, that in certain stages 
of its growth the closest scrutiny fails to discover the difference ; 
hence no attempt is made to weed the fields lest while men pluck 
up the TARES they also root up the wheat with them. 


THE PALESTINE MUSEUM CABINET 


is a marveliously liberal premium for ONE 

NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 

CHRISTIAN HERALD at $1.50, with 25 cents 
dditi | for packing and postage. 








lish EACH WEEK by special | 


COMPANION. 
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Whose latest sermon we pub- 


arrangement. 


Mr. 


Continent. 
leases the 


New York Academy of Music 


for lack of room, 


for Religious Services on Sunday Nights, where Dr. Tal- 
mage is now delivering his famous series of Sermons, 
entitled, 


‘* Palestine, What | Saw and Learned There,” 


to the immense audiences that nightly throng the place 
and thus far there hay e been 


OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND TURNED AWAY 


The plate collections taken up on these 
occasions are distributed by Tox CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
among the Hospitals of New York City, regardless of color 
or creed. 

These Sermons, appropriately illustrated and person- 
' ally revised by Dr. Talmage, now appear in our columns. 


Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 a Year. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


62 Numbers. 
FULL OF PICTURES. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD | 


WAS ESTABLISHED IN AMERICA, A. D. 1878, BY 


JOSEPH SPURGEON. 


It is now by far the widest circulated Illustrated 
Undenominational Religious Weekly on the American 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the paper that 








Over 1000 Pages. 
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He Edits but ONE PAPER and that Paper is 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 








| A Sermon by Rev. €. H. Spurgeon. 





This Interesting Bill of Fare Every Week—52 times a Year—for $1.50. 


Dr. Talmage’s Latest Sermon. 
Forcible, Bright, Epigrammatic. 


Stalwart, Profound, Evangelical. 
Crisp Editorials by Dr. Talmage. 

Sparkling, Breezy, Incis‘ve. 
Numerous Original Illustrations. 

Graphic, Timely, Attractive. 


Portrait and Life of a Christian Worker. 


Representative, Corrective, Stimulating. 





Story on the S. S. Golden Text. 


Invaluable to Sunday School Workers. 


Fresh Evangelistic Anecdotes. 
Pointed, Helpful, Illustrative. 


Religious Notes and News. 
Fresh, Concise, Comprehensive. . 


Sunday School Lesson Comments. 
Careful, Devotional, Spiritual. 


The Bible and the Newspaper. 


Remarkable, Striking, Unique. 


| A Captivating Serial Story. 
Pure, Interesting, Entertaining. 
An Article on Prophecy. 
Scholarly, Lucid, Original. 
Gems of Poetry. 
Tender, Fervent, Exultant. 
Beautiful Palestine Pictures. 
From Dr. Talmage’s own photographs. 


A Page of Current Events. 
Illustrated, Timely, Impartial. 








AND IN ADDITION TO ALL THIS WE OFFER AS A PREMIUM, 


'FOR ONE NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION AT $1.50, OR ITS EQUIVALENT IN SHORT-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EXTRA FOR PACKING AND POSTAGE. 


A GENUINE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE FREE! 


WITH A FAC-SIMILE INSCRIPTION BY REV. DR. TALMAGE ON THE FLY-LEAF. 








THE GENUINE 


WHICH 


at $1.50, or for 
Cents, or for 


Cents, is nearly 


TWICE AS WIDE 

AS THIS CUT. 
Gilt Edge. Divinity Circuit. 
ners. 


1450 Pages. 


Fly Leaf. 





A Large Map of Palestine, 





St. Paul’s Travels, 
The Sinaitic Peninsula, 
and the City of Jerusalem, 


ALL IN ONE. 28x 38 INCHES. 














Beautifully Colored and printed on Inde- 
stuctible Bond Paper, neatly folded in a suit- 
able case, and ready for immediate use. 

Usually sold for $1.50, but now offered by 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for one four months 
subscription, at 50 cents. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD | 


Gives for Ome New Annual Subscriptior: | i 


Chree New Four Months’ Subscriptions at i 
50 
TWICE AS LONG AND 
Round Cor- jf N 
OVERLAPPING EDGES. 


With Fac-Simile Inscription | 
by Dr. Talmage on the 
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(HE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


The Holy Scriptures with Ref- 
erences. 
Summaries of the Several 
Books, with Explanatory Notes. 
Tables Illustrative of Scripture History, 
Concordance 
40,000 References. 


Index to Persons, Subjects and 
Places, 16,000 References. 


Genuuineness and Integrity of the 
Old ard New Testaments. 


Summary of the Apocrypha! Books. 

Dictionary of al! Scriptural Proper 

ames, their Pronunciation and Meaning. 

Words Obsolete or Ambiguous in 
the English Bible. 


12 COLORED SCRIPTURAL 
MAPS 


Animals, Plants, Geology, Weights, 
Measures and Seasons. 


HMarmony of the Gospels, Etc 


ees 


FOR ONE NEW 
‘our Months’ Subscription § 
AT 50 CENTS, | 
The Christian Herald 


will give either of these premiums. 


Own your own Bible, and 
be sure it is an ‘‘Oxford.”’ 

You can earn this elegant 
“Oxford ’’ Bible by a single 
hour’s canvass. There are 
hosts of people just waiting 
to be asked to subscribe to 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
the Leading Illustrated Re- 
ligious Weekly on the 
American Continent. 


COMPRISES: 


And All the Helps. 


with Context 


During my recent journey- 
ing in Palestine I found the 
‘*Oxford’’ Teachers’ Bible 
helpful, accurate, and indis- 
pensable. 

T. DeWitt Talmage. 

The very best.— 

. Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

i A whole library of Scrip- 

tural knowledge in a small 
compass.— 

The Christian Witness. 


I wish we could place a 
copy in the hand of every 
Sunday School Superinten- 
dent and Teacher in Ameri- 
ica.--Bishop John H. Vincent. 








A FAC-SIMILE SET OF 
UNIQUE BIBLICAL COINS. 


Containing the following Coins in Metal, of same Color, Shape and 
Thickness as used ip Ancient Times ; 
The Widow’s Mite. 

One side: Hebrew inscription and olive wreath. ‘ Jonathan, the 
High Priest, and the Senate of the Jews."’ Reverse: Two cornucopiz 
with poppy head in centre. 

Roman Tribute Penny or Denarius. 

One side : Profile of Tiberius to right ; legend, **Tiberius Cesar, the 

son of the deified Augustus."" Reverse: The High Priest. 
Shekel of Israel. 

One side: A cup or chalice with numeral 2 above (signifying the 
second year); legend (translated), ‘‘ Shekel of Israe)."’ Reverse : A 
lily; legend (translated), ** Jerusalem the Holy‘”’ 

The Shekel of the New Testament. 

One side: Profile of Augustus to right. Legend (translated), ‘‘Aug- 

ustus the Emperor."" Reverse: The Emperor seated ; legend (trans- 








lated), ‘* Of Antioch, the Metropolis." 
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NEW Subscribers are entitled to these Pre- 
miums, When sending in your subscription, be careful 
to state where you saw this announcement, and that you 

Were not a subscriber to THe CuIsTIAN HERALD at any time since 

Dr. Talmage became its Editor-in-Chief. 


ADDRESS, 


Phe Mbit. 7 


91, 92, 93, 94 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


F any of the above Premiums fall short of the description, the 
money will be refunded and The Christian 
Herald will be sent you for one year free 
of charge. Should the Premium Supply be exhausted 
when your subscription is received,we will return the money 

| at once. Make all Money Orders payableto THE 


CITY | cureistian HERALD, at Station D, New York. 


NO PREMIUM OFFER OF EQUAL VALUE EVER BEFORE MADE FOR SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 








